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A Bigger, Brighter, Better “Boys Life’ 


O the readers of Boys’ Lire:, Do 

I you fellows know that you are now 

regarded as an important National 
institution? 

What has made the Boy Scouts of 
America so immensely popular with edu- 
cators, with the people generally, with 
statesmen, and with the government at 
Washington? The answer is: Those thou- 
sands of boys who are going the limit in 
Scouting. They are the fellows who are 
getting the full benefit of Scouting and 
in turn are inciting the admiration and 


are you going to keep yourself posted on 
the best things that are happening in 
Scouting? How are you going to keep 
yourself informed on the best outdoor 
things to do in season and how to do 
them? And how are you going to get 
hold of high grade absolutely real boy 
stories by the best writers? 


Fettows, Meet Turse Rep-Buioops 
“4 KE Don Strong, for example. Ever 

meet Don Strong? Don Strong strolled 
into Boys’ Lire a couple years ago, hung 


William Heyliger. The story begins in 
the November Boys’ Lire. Know Mr. 
Heyliger, don’t you? Half the boy read- 
ers of America think he’s the star writer: 
the other half -choose someone else. . 
just to take sides. 


Wet, To ContTInvE 
OU _ are going to read “The Lie” in 
this issue. Now there is a fair test. 
We think that story by Mr. Hermann 
Hagedorn is a first-class boy story. We 
don’t say it has all the elements of ex- 
citement, adventure and mystery that 





confidence which the “Boy Scouts : 
of America” so justly enjoys. 


One-Hunprep Per Centers 

Ww want to start in right now 
to have every member of 

the organization a 100% Scout. 
Have you ever stopped to consider 
that the things laid down as consti- 
tuting “Scoutcraft” have come to 
you from the very pick of America’s 
authorities on outdoor life and sports 
and the essentials of success in life? 
When such men lay themselves 
out to provide a program of sports 
and mind and body building things 
to do, and a big staff of experts 
devote their entire time to helping 
boys carry out such a program, the 
boy with a whole head. on his shoul- 
ders is going to get his- full share 





day for boys. 


FIRST ATTENTION 


A new era is opening for BOYS’ LIFE. 

A new, big upward movement has begun for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Great times are at hand for Scouts, and a 
greater magazine has been planned as one of the 
very best things in Scouting. 

Scouting has already been pronounced by the 
highest authorities as the best thing in the land to- 
It is up to Scouting to produce the 
best magazine in the land for boys. 

Read every word on these two pages, you will 
then understand better what it means to you to 
accept this LAST CHANCE OFFER to obtain 
BOYS’ LIFE FOR ONE YEAR FOR THE PRES- 
ENT PRICE OF $1.00, INCLUDING ONE OF THE 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS, the subscription to begin 
now or to run from the date of the expiration of 
your present subscription, if you are a subscriber. 
ia $1.00 offer is good only until November 
10th. 


can go into a story. Every story can’t 
have everything. But for a com- 
plete short story can you beat it? 
And this is Mr. Hagedorn’s first 
story for boys. He wrote this 
one and is writing a number of 
others especially for Boy Scouts. 
You will be able to get them only in 
Boys’ Lire. Hermann Hagedorn is 
one of the foremost writers of to- 
day, and it is an event, his entering 
the boy story field. 

And now here is a word of mys- 
tery: This same writer has been 
picked out by a noted American to 
write his “life” for boys. Speaking 
of events in the literary field, this 
book will certainly be one, and Boys’ 
Lire is to have the privilege of pub- 
lishing the story serially when ready. 








of what’s doing. 

It is our notion that every boy who joins 
the Boy Scouts of America will discover, 
if he investigates, that he has a whole 
head on his shoulders. 


Wet, Wuar or Ir? 


A of this is said here to lead up to a 

word about this magazine. So let’s 
get down to brass tacks. We are going to 
assume that you are already pretty close 
to 100% Scout, or that you will get right 
in line with the rest of the fellows to 
bring the average up close to that. How 


around for a half-dozen issues and left. 
What did he leave? He left more friends 
than almost any other boy character has 
ever won in a story. When men get to be 
great, you like to read about how they 
put in their boyhood—but that’s going 
backward. Don Strong is a boy who is 
headed for greatness, though he doesn’t 
know. it. Neither do his chums. And 
certainly that firebrand Tim Lally would 
never say Don Strong was going to become 
great. If you want to make a new chum 
you read “Don Strong, Patrol Leader” by 


Speaking again of mysteries, we 
have in the office the manuscript of a 
new story by Joseph B. Ames. It is a 
whirlwind of mysterious doings that throws 
a party of Boy Scout campers into no end 
of excitement. As you read this story you 
will think you are one of the boy adven- 
turers on Ram’s Island. 

Now, these are merely samples of the 
wealth of story material which will crowd 
the pages of Boys’ Lire during the next 
twelve months. The editors have set them- 
selves the task of finding unusual stories 
of the keenest interest, and the biggest part 








of each issue of Boys’ Lire will be devoted 
to this class of fiction. 


Bur Tuat Is Nor At 


OU will find the real Dan Beard stuff 
in this number, page 26. Beginning 
with November this Prince of writers on 
how to own the outdoors will use two pages 
in every issue of Boys’ Lire, brand new 
stuff on what to do and how to do it, 
accompanied by his famous drawings. Mr. 
Beard says about these two pages in every 
issue, “I try to write so that boys can 
make what I describe without the pictures, 
and to draw so that they can do what 
my pictures show without the story, and 
I am going to follow this plan in these 
articles in my own paper, Boys’ Lire.” A 
catch phrase in a current line of advertis- 
ing says, “Ask Dad, He Knows.” Well, 
that’s the answer to any boy who is so far 
behind the times as to have any doubt 
about the top notch popularity of this 
famous Scout, Dan Beard. From now on 
he will put his very best work solely in 
Boys’ Lire. 

One of our greatly popular features in 
the past has been the monthly illustrated 
article by Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Scout 
Naturalist, “On Trail.” More 
space will be devoted in the future to Dr. 
Bigelow’s charming and instructive talks, 
amounting to a real course in natural his- 
tory which will store any boy’s mind with 
many wonderful facts. 


Nature’s 


Authoritative articles having altogether 
to do with life in the outdoors and ‘iinclud- 
ing sports, camping, new games, the entire 
scope of a boy’s outdoor activities, will be 
a distinctive feature of the bigger and 
brighter and better Boys’ Lire. 


Biccer? How? 


Ve; pages. Far more pages. Eough 
pages to get everything in that ought 
to go in. A greater number of short 
stories in each issue. Longer instalments 
of the serials. All this outdoor matter of 
which we have just been speaking. Two 
or more pages of an instructive, interesting 
compilation of unusual news items. Splen- 
did stories of men who are making good 
in big ways, a great deal of Scout things, 
a satisfactory amount of delicious fun, 
and throughout each issue a wealth of 
good pictures—whatever room is needed 
in order to get all this into Boys’ Lire so 





IN THIS NUMBER 

ROOSEVELT CALLS FOR MEN, 

Page 22, this number. 
Real Dan Beard Stuff, page 26. 
Piang, the Jungle Boy, page 14. 
“The Lie,” page 3. 
Great Games, page 19. 
Altsheler serial story, page 8. 
On Nature’s Trail, page 6. 
The Cave Scout, page 34. 
Walden’s mystery serial, page 23. 
“Honey Swaky Mally Pants,” 20. 
“Lobsters!” page 10. 
What’s Going On, page 12. 
Other articles and departments. 











that Boy Scouts will have the best maga- 
zine it is possible to produce, will be pro- 
vided. 
Wuat Ir Means 

V E have not attempted here to cata- 

logue the individual features, nor to 
name the many writers who will devote their 
best ability to giving Boys’ Lire stories 
and articles that will make it a magazine 
worthy of Scouting. But what we have 
said should convince any boy with a head 
on his shoulders that somebody is evidently 
thinking of him. This program is going to 


make Boys’ Lire cost more money to pro- 
duce, far more money, than formerly. 
Every magazine published costs the maker 
more money today, because of the high 
prices of paper, ink, labor, etc. Boys’ 
Lire is paying this higher manufacturing 
cost and will pay a much higher editorial 
charge from now on. And we shall have 
to charge more for the magazine. Begin- 
ning with the December number, the price 
of Boys’ Lire will be 15¢ a copy or $1.50 
a year, EXCEPTING TO THOSE BOYS 
WHO ACCEPT THIS LAST CHANCE 
OFFER TO OBTAIN THE MAGAZINE 
AT $1.00 A YEAR, which is good only 
until November 10th. 


Anp So... .? 

YW are giving every Boy Scout ample 

opportunity to continue to receive 
Boys’ Lire at the old price ef $1.00 a year, 
but you must ACT PROMPTLY. You 
still have time to send in your dollar. For 
your dollar you will receive the bigger and 
brighter and better Boys’ Lire for twelve 
months, and one of the special premiums 
named below. The twelve months can be- 
gin now, or at the expiration of your 
present subscription if you are a sub- 
scriber. WE ARE MAKING THIS EX- 
TRAORDINARY OFFER BECAUSE 
WE WANT EVERY BOY SCOUT TO 
BE A READER OF BOYS’ LIFE. The 
Boy Scouts of America own and conduct 
Boys’ Lire in the interests of all Boy 
Scouts, and not to make money, any profits 
going to the development of Scouting. 


HERE is another reason for making 

this offer. We stated it at the begin- 
ning. WE WANT EVERY BOY SCOUT 
TO BE A REGULAR READER OF 
“BOYS’ LIFE.” Why? Because Scout- 
ing is now regarded as the best thing in 
America for boys, and Boys’ Lire is going 
to be the best thing in Scouting. 


Pick Your RC Now 


Besides the big value to you of Boys’ 
Lire itself, we will give you free any one 
of the following splendid premiums with 
your $1.00 yearly subscription to this mag- 
azine until Nov. 10th. 


A HANDY POCKET FLASHLIGHT 
Nickel plated, extra powerful, guaran- 
teed Tungsten Battery, Mazda lamp. Size 
8 x 1% x % inches, useful inside on a dark 
day, outside on a dark night. 


A REAL EASTMAN CAMERA 
Complete, compact, simple to use, this 
machine turns out a perfect little picture 
14% x 1% inches in size. Made especially, 
with film No. 00, for the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


A SALZ 14K GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, set 
with 14K gold point pen. Just what every- 
one needs. 


A SCOUT NAME KNIFE 
Made especially by the manufacturer of 
“Keen-Kutter” cutlery for Boys’ Lure. 
Regular two-bladed boys’ knife, with 
your name and address on the handle. 


COPY OR SEND THIS COUPON 





GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOV. 10TH 


BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which 
send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 


TTrrr rrr rere eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eT) 


(Name of Premium) 


All charges prepaid by you. 


wer eeeee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


Address .........sccsccccceseccccscceses 


The Premium and Magazine can go to sep- 
arate addresses, if desired. Canadian or 
Foreign Postage extra. 











THREE PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR BOYS— ~ 


WASHINGTON, FRANKLIN OR LINCOLN 

Stirring stories of these Famous Ameri- 
cans. Each book 51% x 8 inches; over 200 
pages. Fully illustrated in colors. Sub- 
stantially bound. Select the book you like. 


ANIMAL GUIDE 
Every Boy wants to know all he can 
about OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 
pages Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page 
Illustrations. Each animal described by 
a man who knows animals. 


THE NEW SCOUT HANDBOOK 

16th Edition Just Published 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 

Gives requirements for new grades of 
Scouts and for new Merit Badge; new in- 
formation on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Camp- 
craft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First 
Aid, Life-Saving, New Things to Make, 
New Games to Play, etc., ete. The com- 
plete program of the Boy Scout Movement 
and detailed instructions by the most fa- 
mous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. 





















The Lie 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Illustrated by A. O. Scott ~ 











hesitated a second before he answered. He was 
busy picking up a pad which lay under his seat. 
He deposited the pad on the wide armrest and looked up 
inquiringly as though he had not fully comprehended the ques- 
tion. Mr. Beaver, the algebra teacher, was smiling his friendly 
and slightly irritating smile. 
“I asked you, Burton,” he repeated gently, “whether you had 
prepared. Did you?” 
“Yes, sir,” answered Burton. 
“Thank you,” said Mr. Beaver. 
fying little black book 


¢ ¢ ID you prepare this lesson, Burton?” 
Burton, big, athletic, handsome as a movie hero— 


He opened a certain terri- 


who was vain, had insisted that he postpone shaving. She could 
not bear to think that she was the mother of a son who was 
almost a man, she always said. It made her feel so old. 

Harrington, sallow and unshorn, was not an inspiring sight. 
Mr. Beaver evidently thought so. His eyes were unquestionably 
serious. 

“Harrington,” he said, “it seems that you are another of our 
weak brethren this morning. Did you prepare your lesson?” 

Again, the second’s hesitation. Harrington turned a shade 
paler, if possible. Then, with an effort, he spoke. 

“No, sir.” 

“I was afraid not,” said Mr. Beaver making another cryptic 
dot. Then he smiled. 
Harrington writhed 





and made a dot in the 
lower left-hand corner 
of a certain square 
opposite the name of 
Burton. “Perhaps,” 
he added, “you had 
better go over it 
again,” and smiled the 
same smile, which 
would have been sar- 
donic but for the mild- 
ness of his tone. 

Burton sank glumly 
back in his seat. 

Mr. Beaver regarded 
his little book studi- 
ously for a moment. 
Then he looked up. 
The smile was gone. 
The alert face, ad- 
equately adorned by a 
reddish beard fading 
into gray, was now 
solicitous. 

“Harrington,” he 
said. 

A Fourth Former in 
the middle row stood 
up. He was slight 
and rather pallid, and 
it was evident that he 
should begin shaving 
without further delay, 
for there was already 
a shadow of fuzz on 
his cheeks and chin 
that made him look 
unwashed and rather 
weak. His mother, 


“Harrington hesitated. 








‘I had a spread, he said.” 


and the rest of the 
class, except Burton, 
laughed. “Why not?” 

“I—I was ill.” 

Mr. Beaver was at 
once = sympathetic, 
though serious. “Did 
you report to Dr. Ste- 
vens?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“I knew he had al- 
ready gone.” 

“You were ill after 
ten o'clock?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Again Mr. Beaver 
smiled. “But surely 
you might have done 
your algebra before 
ten o’clock?” 

“I was—busy, sir.” 

“With other les- 
sons?” 

Harrington 
hesitated. 

“With other les- 
sons?” Mr. Beaver re- 
peated. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“T had a spread.” 

There was a roar 
from the other boys. 

“Quiet!” said Mr. 
Beaver. “Now, Har- 
rington, as I under- 
stand the situation,” 
he continued mildly, 
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“you failed to prepare a pone lesson because you were ill in 
consequence of a spread which it was against the rules to 
indulge in. Is that it?” 

“Y—yes, sir.” 

“Professor is very much opposed to—illicit spreads, as you 
know”— (“Professor” 
was the Headmaster) 


own rooms. They spent periods not occupied with recitations 
in the school room, a long room containing some two hundred 
desks, with a raised platform and an organ at the southern 
end; the place had once been used as the school chapel and was 
still used for the morning song-service which enlivened the 

daily grind. Plaster busts of the great of all ages, 





—“I am afraid this 
will mean about thirty 
demerits, therefore. 
You have other de- 
merits?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many?” 

“Twenty.” 

Mr. Beaver closed 
his little book and 
stood a moment by 
his desk looking qui- 
etly over at Harring- 
ton. His face was 
serious, but even his 
victim could not help 
feeling that there was 
a certain affectionate 
sympathy behind the 
quiet sternness. 

“Look out, Harring- 
ton,” he said at last 
with a return of that 
curious smile of his. 








“I couldn’t get 
my mind dn the 
game. 
thinking 


I was 


of—” 


from Homer to Longfellow, peered from their plas- 
ter brackets. There was a verse also on the south- 
ern wall: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man: 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The Youth replies, I can. 


Dick Harrington didn’t like that verse. In fact, 
he thought it was rot. He disliked even more the 
black tablets on the opposite wall containing in gilt 
letters at least four inches high the. names of the 
qempiery youths who in their time, had been Heads 
of School. And in this place, surrounded by Models 
of Good Conduct, he was supposed to study four, 
five and sometimes six hours a day! Two hundred 
bent forms and Mr.. Watrous, the day’s jail-keeper, 
wandering aimlessly about, pretending not to be 
the spy that he was! Altogether, the schoolroom 
was a horror. 

Harrington bent over his desk like the rest and 
pretended to study French. But he did not study. 
He did a little mathematical problem instead. 
Twenty demerits and thirty demerits made fifty 
demerits. And fifty demerits meant probation, and 








“Broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction 
and the milestones are always spreads—of one sort or another. 
You may sit down.” 

The boy sat down and the work of the class proceeded. Two 
boys, for widely divergent reasons, heard the other boys go 
through their paces as though it were all a bad dream of 
wriggling 2’s and y’s like snakes darting in and out of the 
placid waters of Mr. Beaver’s endless questioning. 

The bell clanged at last, indicating the end of the period. 
Three or four boys went forward to confer with Mr. Beaver 
about certain vexing algebraic problems. Needless to say, 
neither Burton nor Harrington were among these. They drifted 
out into the cloister with the rest of the class, having certain 
problems of their own, not algebraic. One ‘or two boys 
addressed Burton and were rebuffed with a curt word, which 
was unusual, as Burton was almost painstakingly friendly to 
everybody. 

“Say!” whispered one to the other, “Burton’s got a grouch 
on. He’s sour at Beaver, I guess.” 

“Beaver is awfully fresh sometimes. After all, Bill Burton’s 
captain of the football team.” 

“He’s a good deal more important to the school than 
Beaver’ll ever be.” 

“That’s no joke either.” 


probation meant that he could not go to Chancellor’s 
Hill to see the big game tomorrow afternoon. That 
was a tragedy. All the autumn the game with Chancellor’s 
Hill had been held before him by the old boys as the last 
word in thrills; for a week there had been talk of nothing 
else. You would have thought that the final whistle of that 
game was going to bring the heavens crashing down on crea- 
tion. No one seemed to be planning anything beyond that 
Saturday afternoon. The general notion seemed to be that 
if The Towers won, the rapture of that victory would make 
any trial thereafter bearable; and if The Towers lost—well, 
torture and death would, in comparison, be sweet. 

And now, he, Dick Harrington, who loved thrills as much 
as any man, was not to see the game. For days his nerves 
had been at a sharp tension of anticipation. Now suddenly 
they relaxed, leaving him weak and despairing. Life had lost 
its meaning. Of course, the game-would be held anyway, and 
there would be the excitement of getting the telegraphic 
reports at the end of the periods; but the real thrills would 
all be at Chancellor’s Hill; and he would be at The Towers. 

He luxuriated in misery: he revelled in despair. Just because 
of a bit of a spread with Sammy Oakes and Chet Burrowes, 
just because of one unprepared lesson! Of course there had 
been other spreads 
before this fatal one; 





The two boys parted. Neither ventured to intrude 
again upon Burton’s sacred resentment. For Burton 
was a very great man at The Towers. 

No one spoke to Harrington. No one cared 
whether he had a grouch or not. For Harrington 
was a new boy who had as yet failed to “fit in.” He 
was emphatically not an athlete. But he was not 
a “sissy” either. He was quite as emphatically not 
a student nor a literary light; but he was as quick 
as a jack rabbit in his physics “lab” work and not 
to be scorned as a guesser in reading Cesar at 
sight. He was not openly religious—which kept 
him out of the Y. M. C. A. gBut on the other hand, 
in a quiet way, he deeply loved the out of doors, 
and that love, like all love, is a kind of worship of 
God. Harrington was unquestionably “hard to 
place.” The boys as well as the masters, when they 
spoke about him at all, agreed on that. The only 
pigeon-hole into which he seemed to fit was the 
pigeon-hole of the “Queer Dicks.” His first name 
happened to be Richard, which helped to settle the 
classification. 





URTON passed through the West Wing, being 


“Next morn- 
ing Dick 
borrowed his 
roommate’s 
razor.” 


and of course there 
had been one or two 
unprepared lessons 
also — therefore the 
original twenty de- 
merits. But why ruin 
a boy’s happiness for- 
ever because of 4 
missed recitation? 

Dick Harrington 
was exceedingly sorry 
for himself. 

His indignation was 
violent while it lasted 
but it did not last 
long, for there was 
sharp regret of al 
other sort hovering all 
the while at the rim 
of his consciousness. 
It was a regret not 80 
pleasant to indulge as 
the other. He had 
been made the butt— 











a Sixth Former, with a room on the top floor 
of the New Building, and, chewing his lips, crossed 
the wide level lawn—with its strip of bright green grass that 
showed where the hot water pipes ran—and disappeared 
through a door in the western end. 

Harrington did not to his room. Young men who get 
demerits were not privileged at The Towers to study in their 


the laughing stock— 
of the algebra class 
He tingled and flushed at the memory of it. Bill Burton had 
also flunked his lesson; but Burton had been able to say that 
he had at least prepared it, and the who'e proceeding had heen 
dignified and everybody loved and admired Burton all the 
more because with all his greatness he was just like other boys 
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about lessons. But he, Dick Harrington, had been disgraced. 
And in the presence of William Burton! 

That, after all, was the hardest thing to swallow. That was 
worse than missing the game with Chancellor’s Hill. For 
Dick Harrington worshipped Bill Burton, because he was 
physically and socially everything that Dick never could hope 
to be. He was the school’s crack athlete, the president of the 
Sixth ¥orm, the chairman of the Student Council, the president 
of the Y. M. C. A. He was the One Great Hero of the boys, 
and the Headmaster himself consulted him whenever he had 
a knotty problem of boy-nature to solve. Before Dick had 
been at school a week, he knew that he would rather find favor 
with “Colonel” Burton than see his name in gold letters m the 
schoolroom, or, 
for that matter, 


The schoolroom settled again into quiet. The excitement, 
from start to finish, had covered about ninety seconds. No 
one suspected that the unshaven, dishevelled boy was, in that 
studious, quiet place, having his first great wrestle with life. 


HE football team, accompanied by the coaches, the Head- 
master Brewster and his wife, a half-dozen masters, and 
the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Forms almost in a body, in auto- 
hacks and horse-hacks, on foot and by trolley, departed for 
the railroad station and Chancellor’s Hill next morning at 

eight, to the sound of cheers. 
Dick Harrington stood in the great Archway with the 
Lower School and a handful of other boys, like himself on pro- 
bation (or just 





on the Common 
Room. tablets, 
where the athletic 
records are kept. 
**T he Colonel” 
was rather used 
to adoration, and, 
bein human, 
liked it. But he 
was no more at- 
tentive to this 
particular adorer 
than to anyone 
else, which inten- 
sified Dick Har- 
rington’s “case.” 


ICK did not 

study much 
French on that 
morning in late 
October. For sud- 
denly a new, in- 
sidious question 
jumped into the 
forefront of his 
thoughts: Why 
had he blurted 
out everything to 
Mr. Beaver? Why 
hadn’t he just 
lied? 

That question 
thrust at the very 
roots of life, and 
Dick Harrington 
knew it. He went 
cold and hot by 
turns. Somehow 
it had never oc- 
curred to him to 
lie. He did not 
know why. It was 
possibly because 
his father was 
such a shining 
figure of truthful- 








“broke”), cheer- 
ing the school, the 
_ team, “The Colo- 
nel,” the mana- 
ger, the school, 
the team, and 
again and again 
“The Colonel,” 
until the last boy 
was out of sight. 
The team was 
hopeful of victo- 
ry ; the school was 
confident of it. 
But “The Colo- 
nel’s” face was 
curiously grave. 
He smiled and 
joked; -now and 
then he tossed 
some gay piece of 
derision into the 
crowd of woe- 
begone stay-at- 
homes. But the 
gravity remained 
in the eyes all 
the while. Har- 
rington saw it, 
and it occurred 
to him that it was 
natural that the 
Captain of The 
Towers football 
team should feel 
the weight of a 
great responsibil- 
ity; he was quite 
sure that “Colo- 
nel” Burton had 
never seemed to 
him so heroic as 
today. There was 
no question about 
it. There was an 
unusual nobility 
in Bill Burton’s 
eyes and in the 








ness__ personified. sa aes — 
He remembered 
something he had 
overheard his 
mother say to his 





—— 


carriage of his 


“He felt a tug at his heart because he could have no part in head. But there 
the victory. ‘Why hadn’t he lied?” 


was also a curi- 
ous impression of 
suffering there 








father a lon 
time ago _ f 
never realized until I married you that it is really awful to lie.” 

Was it really so awful? A lie in time certainly simplified 
life a lot. And as long as it did not hurt anybody else—what 
was really the difference? A goody-goody Sunday-school 
teacher had told him, when he was five, that the lightning 
would smite him if he told a lie. Whereupon he had told a lie 
deliberately during the course of the next thunderstorm to test 
Mr. Goody-Goody’s veracity, and proved him a liar, first thing. 

Staring at French irregular verbs, Dick clenched his hands, 
trying to figure it all out. Suddenly, forgetting where he 
was, he pounded the desk-top with his left fist. Then he 
gave a yowl which rang through the schoolroom, providing 
exhilarating diversion to two hundred lifted heads. For in 
his cogitations his right hand had clutched the edge of the 
desk on which the top closed. 

He explained the accident to Mr. Watrous, who proved 
skeptical, though the Spy was forced to admit that the hand 
looked red enough to hurt. 


and about the 
lips. Dick saw 
Mrs. Brewster look at Burton with a friendly, somewhat quiz- 
zical smile. Then in two minutes the fortunate ones were 
gone and The Towers became a St. Helena, where a chill 
wind played shrilly all day long around corners of build- 
ings and in and out the cloisters. 

essons that morning were a gloom and dinner in the huge, 
half empty dining-room offered an opportunity to satisfy the 
body’s hunger, and—that was all. As a social function it 
was a flat failure. Everybody talked of the game, as wrecked 
sailors drifting in an open boat may talk of shore. Life 
was unreal somehow, everything so empty, so quiet. If, as 
someone had once remarked, The Towers was a very furnace 
of flaming life and energy-—someone had certainly dumped 
the grate. 

The game was to be called at Chancellor’s Hill at one-thirty ; 
ard at one-thirty the first stragglers appeared in the chilly 
Archway to take their position at the bulletin board, where 

(Continued on page 86) 












The 
ornamental 
fungus, 
Lenzites flaccida. 





Another 
fungus ornament : 
Yellow Cantharellus. 


Conducted by Edward F. Bigelow, Scout Naturalist 


EPLYING to a correspondent who asks, “As a nat- 
uralist, do you believe that people should go out to 
pick our wild flowers merely for pastime?” I have 
said that picking flowers in itself, or wearing: flowers, 

or gathering them in bouquets, does not in itself make a 
naturalist, nor give the flower gatherer a right to the title. 
A naturalist may, in full appreciation of plants, gather any 
number of them and wear them as ornament, or study them 
seriously, but there seems to be a mistaken notion abroad in 
regard to nature study. Some persons seem to think that 
any one that strolls through the woods or the fields, copecially 
if he comes home with handfuls of flowers, is a naturalist. 
The actual facts are just the opposite. 

I have observed that boys who go tearing through the 
woods, jackknife in hand, cutting down a branch here and 
there, climbing up trees to break the branches and in general 
playing the savage, do not make good naturalists. It does 
not necessarily follow that one who loves to camp, hunt and 
fish is a naturalist. But there are exceptions to this as to most 
rules. It would be possible, and it does occur, that a good bo- 
tanical student is fond of wearing flowers; that the enthusiastic 
camper, hunter or fisher is, in a few 
cases, also a good naturalist. There is 
no greater hypocrisy, unconscious 
hypocrisy perhaps, in any form of hu- 
man love than in love of nature. 

The one who most freely picks the 
jack-in-the-pulpit is usually much 
less a naturalist than he who looks 
at it with admiring eyes and pleasant 
thoughts, or the one who carefully 
takes up a plant and transplants it 
to an appropriate place near his own 
home and nourishes it and protects 
it as it grows to maturity, taking care 
to observe every phase of its unfold- 
ing and growth. Such an observer is 
really a naturalist. 

There are none of the tendencies 
of a naturalist in the one who gathers 
a handful of daisies, wears them for 
a while in his buttonhole and throws 
them away when they are wilted; but 
there is a decided tendency toward 
the naturalist in the one who car- 
fully and intelligently examines the 
structural details of one daisy. The 
naturalist observes, thinks, learns and 
is ever ready to impart his informa- 
tion. He never kills for pleasure. 3 
He is never cruel to animal nor to A 
plant. He never exterminates a plant. 3 
He never destroys any animal unless |i 


it is necessary to do so for prote- i iO 





You remember the story of the man who, when seen on 
his knees in the grass, was asked by a friend what he was 
doing. He said, “I am traveling in a foreign land.” You 
do not need to travel for miles to find a foreign land. Nine- 
tenths of my readers do not know what is to be found within 
a rod of their camp. See! And again I say, See! See as 
the undivided total and see the minute details. You may even 
then point your camera toward at least eight points of the 
compass and have no two views alike. 

We hurry too much; we tramp too far. The automobile 
at a mile a minute is not conducive to actual seeing, neither 
is a crowd. You must be alone when to Nature you “would 
a-wooing go.” Sit on the rock or under the tree for an hour 
and record in writing what you see. The world of nature 
may best be learned by the study of its sections. You can 
no more easily absorb the teachings of nature by rushing 
through the woods, or by leaping through the ravines, than 
you can absorb the teachings of a book by twirling the pages 
and slapping the covers together. To discover what the book 
means, you must read it a word at a time. You must treat 
Nature in a similar way. 

Puffballs and Their Relatives 


SHOULD like to have our Scouts 

ascertain to what extent fungus 
— are eaten by wild animals. 

have known squirrels to eat fungi, 
and here is a photograph of a cluster 
of ——. nibbled by rabbits. 
These fungi are harmless. You will 
find them growing in clusters, some- 
times singly, on stumps, usually in the 
woods. In one place I found several 
stumps pretty well covered with them, 
and nearly all showed the marks of 
rabbits’ teeth. When you are in camp 
is a good time to hunt around and 
observe whether birds, squirrels or in- 
sects are eating this plentiful growth. 

When you are examining stumps, 
do not fail to notice the beautiful, 
frilled Schizophyllum commune, If 
you have a pocket lens, you will en- 
joy looking at the dainty gills of the 

enzites. So far as beauty is con- 
cerned, perhaps the most interesting 
from that point of view are the coral 
mushrooms or Hydnum coralloides. 
A famous student ofthese growths, 
Elis Free, when a boy, found this 
particular form in a forest in Sweden 
and by it was led to take up the 
study of fungi. Later he became a 
famous botanist. Somewhere among 


tion or for scientific investigation. Cluster of Puff balls, part of themnibbled by rabbits. the great army of Boy Scouts who 
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will read this, the article will open up a wide realm of the 
previously unknown. Perhaps you have never thought of the 
fungi as being anything more than toadstools varying in size 
and color. There is an amazing number of beautiful forms 
and interesting structure. Usually, as in the Lenzites, you 
will find the gills extending across from the lower edge of 
the cap. Most young people have seen the edible mushroom 
and will recognize that characteristic form. In one, the Can- 
tharellus, these gills extend downward in shallow folds, some- 
times extending along the stem to the ground. In some 
varieties the gills extend down the stem and with the hollow 
top make the plant look like an ornamented goblet. 

But puffballs are the boys’ favorite. They are so with country 
boys and those that give their imagination free play and try to 
imitate the smoker by holding a little stick in the mouth and puff- 
ing the ball that throws out its spores in great clouds like smoke. 
They are puffballs or smoke balls. Some people call them devil’s 
snuffboxes. The puffballs pass most of their life under the 
ground, absorbing their food from decaying vegetable matter; 
when they are ready to scatter their spores, they emerge through 
the surface and are to be found in the pastures, on fallen logs, 
in the woods and by the roadsides. Before they are ripe, they 
have a fleshy interior that looks like cheese or perhaps, as some 
boys will say, like chestnuts. They gradually change until this 
interior fleshy substance becomes dark in color, the rind breaks 
and the spores escape. The interior structure is so impervious 
to moisture that country people formerly used it for stanch- 
ing blood. A puffball, clapped on a bleeding wound, will im- 
mediately stop the flow because the blood cannot pass through 
this stringy mass of spores. 


The Interesting Milkweed 


ROUND no other 
plant are there 
more phases of useful- 
ness, of comedy, yes, 
even of tragedy, than 
around the milkweed. 
If you do not know 
what that means you 
were never a boy or 
girl in the country. 
In the beginning of the 
season every country 
boy or girl has gathered 
the tender, succulent 
shoots of the milkweed. 
When they have grown 
to the height of only a 
few inches they are by 
many eaten as readily as 
asparagus. When the 
milkweed shall be culti- 
vated, as it deserves to 
be, it will become an 
active competitor with 
asparagus. It will grow 
on the commonest pas- 
ture soil and in many 
places on sandy hillsides 
where almost nothing 
else will thrive. Aspara- 
gus requires liberal 
fertilization. 
When the plant blooms 

. the botanist studies it 
carefully, because few 
other flowers are so at- 
tractive to bees, wasps, 
flies, beetles, and butter- 
flies; to this floral feast 
comes a wide range of 
insect life. But such 
visitors find there much~ 
of tragedy. The insects 
have difficulty in secur- 
ing a foothold. On some 
parts of the flower they 
are in danger of “slip- 
ping off” and in danger 
of having their feet 
caught in the curious 
little clefts at the base 
of the flower. By an 
ingenious device on the 
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The seed-pod of the Milkweed disgorging 

its wealth of beautiful silk floss balloons, 

each bearing a seed, to be carried in all 
directions by every breeze that blows. 


part of the plant the foot is drawn into a slot; the insect tries to 
shake itself free, but it is drawn further in until little pellets of 
pollen are clinging to it like tiny saddlebags. 

The mechanism does not always work for the of the 
insect. Sometimes the feet are caught so firmly that a tragedy 
follows. It is no uncommon event to find dead honeybees and 
dead flies hanging from the flowers and while these insects are 
still struggling to escape, before they are dead, they are 
attacked 4 ants, beetles, spiders. 

One would suppose that the insects would become dis- 
couraged, but the desire for sweets is so mighty a passion 
with them that they seem never to discover the danger. 

It is a pity that so few are aware of What goes on in the 
milkweed bloom. There is an immense amount of a “variety 
of things” in action there. 

But the real delight for the observer, the aesthetics of the 
plant, occurs when the pods burst forth in their silky, fluffy 
splendor. Each seed is surrounded by an aerial balloon of 
silky fibers, and where is the-country boy or girl who has not 
chased the floating beauties over the fields in a merry game? 
The nature lover finds no other form of autumnal life so filled 
with ecstatic delight. The milkweed’s bursting pod is a frenzy 
of beauty. Nothing else is so completely a delirium of joy, 
nothing else has so much unpaintable and indescribable wealth 
of detail. Even the camera cannot do the subject justice. To 
realize that this is the climax of one of Nature’s ecstasies you 
must see these fairy balloons bursting out of their sheath, 
flying, floating, soaring. 

I wish it were possible to portray for every Boy Scout 
all that I would like him to know of the delights of the milk- 
weed. We are so apt vote gr-vnancl to whack it with a stick, 
to give it a kick, or to rush through a milkweed thicket and 
laugh because the tufted silk clings to our clothes. But stop for 
a moment. Here are seeds, travelers, fairies of the air; they 
merit careful attention. 
If I were going to suggest 
that a Scout should know 
one plant so thoroughly 
that he might find delight 
in it from early spring to 
late autumn, I would say, 
select the milkweed family. 
The goldenrods are al- 
most as good but they 
are built on a smaller 
scale. Yet what they 
lack in quantity they 
possess in beauty of de- 
tail. Goldenrod and 
milkweed gone to seed, 
with here and there a 
hawkweed! Can there be 
anything more delightful 
in the season’s farewell 
to her lovers? 

There is much that I 
should like to say about 
the milkweed and _ the 
goldenrods, but almost 
any good book on plant 
life will describe their 
attractions, will speak of 
the innumerable insects 
that visit these wonder- 
ful flowers, and tell the 
astonishing story of the 
milkweed butterflies that 
move gradually north- 
. ward generation after 
generation until they 
reach their northern 
limit, and then 
make one great 
flight to the South 
and begin it all 
over again next 
year. 
We hope that 
the illustrations 
will serve as an in- 
troduction to these 
wonders. Hunting 
wild game offers no 
more excitement than 
does the chase with the 
camera after this wild beauty. 















“A man on the deck shouted. 





The prow of the schooner clove Robert’s boat in twain” 


The Shadow of the North 


R. HARDY was still at the 

Royal Exchange, but Mr. Pills- 

bury had come home, and was 

standing with his back to a 

great fire, his coattails drawn under either 

arm in front of him. A gleam of warmth 

appeared in his solemn eyes at the sight 
of Robert. 

“A fierce day, Master Robert,” he said. 

“Spoken truly, Master Jonathan,” said 
Robert, as he joined him before the fire, 
and imitated his position. 

“You have been to our new city library? 
We are quite proud of it.” 

“Yes, I was there, but I have also been 
thinking a little.” 

“Thought never hurts one.” 

“I was thinking of a man whom we 
saw at the play last night, the merchant, 
Adrian Van Zoon.” 

Master Jonathan let his coattails fall 
from under his arms, and then he deliber- 
ately gathered them up again. 

“A wealthy and powerful merchant. He 
has ships on many seas.” 

“I have inferred that Mr. Hardy does 
not like him.” 

“Considering my words carefully, I 
should say that Mr. Hardy does not like 
Mr. Van Zoon and that Mr. Van Zoon 
does not like Mr. Hardy.” 

“I’m not seeking to be intrusive, but is 
it just business rivalry?” 

“You are not intrusive, Master Robert. 
But my knowledge seldom extends beyond 
matter of business.” 

“Which means that you might be able 
to tell me, but you deem it wiser not to 
do so.” 

“The storm increases, Master Robert. 
The snow is almost blinding. I repeat 
that it is a most excellent fire before which 


By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


Illustrated by Cuartes L. WRENN 





The Story Up ’Till Now 


IX the early days of the French and Indian War 
a little party of Pennsylvania militia are sent 
to protect the frontier settlements. With the aid 
of four experienced scouts—Dave Willet, young 
Robert Lennox, Tayoga, a prince of the Onon- 
daga Nation, and Captain Jack, called The Black 
Rifle—they resist the attack of the enemy, led 
by the gallant Chevalier St. Luc. After a staunch 
fort has been built and the enemy again out- 
witted and scattered northward, Willet, Tayoga, 
and Robert journey north to the Mohawk coun- 
try, where they are entertained by the famous 
Colonel William Johnson, a power among the 
Indians. They next visit New York as the 
guests of Mr. Benjamin Hardy, a wealthy mer- 
chant. Robert accidentally overhears a conversa- 
tion between Willet and his host, which hints 
that he is well born and of some mysterious im- 
portance. At the theatre he sees St. Luc, dis- 
guised. After a recognition, St. Luc vanishes, 
but later accosts Robert on the street and warns 
him to beware of Adrian Van Zoon, a wéalthy 
Dutch merchant of New York. He will give no 
reason for the mysterious warning. 





we are standing. Mr. Hardy and your 
friends will be here presently and we shall 
have food.” , 

“To return a moment to Adrian Van 
Zoon. You say that his ships are upon 
every sea. In what trade are they en- 
gaged, mostly?” 

“In almost everything, Master Robert. 
They say he does much smuggling—but I 
don’t object to a decent bit of smuggling 
—and I fear that certain very fast vessels 
of his know more than a little about the 
slave trade.” 

“I trust that Mr. Hardy has never en- 
gaged in such a traffic.” 

“You may put your mind at rest upon 
that point, Master Robert. No amount 
of profit could induce Mr. Hardy to en- 
gage in that kind of commerce.” 

Mr. Hardy, Tayoga and Willet came in 
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" presently, Tayoga had received a letter 


from Colonel William Johnson that morn- 
ing, informing him that all was well at the 
vale of Onondaga. 


Cuapter XII 
The Slaver 


OBERT spent more days in New 
York, and they were all pleasant. 
His own handsome face and win- 
ning manner would have made his way 
anywhere, but it became known universally 
that a great interest was taken in him 
by Mr. Benjamin Hardy, who was a great 
figure in the city, a man not to be turned 
lightly into an enemy. It also seemed that 
some mystery enveloped him—mystery al- 
ways attracts—and the lofty and noble fig- 
ure of the young Onondaga, who was near- 
ly always by his side, heightened the ro- 
mantic charm he had for all those with 
whom he came in contact. Both Hardy and 
Willet urged him to go wherever he was 
asked by the great, and clothes fitted to 
such occasions were provided promptly. 
“I am not able to pay for these,” said 
Robert to Willet when he was being meas- 
ured for the first of his fine raiment. 
“Don’t trouble yourself about it,” said 
the huntér, smiling. “I have sufficient to 
meet the bills, and I shall see that all 
your tailors are reimbursed duly. Some 
one must always look after -a man of 
fashion.” 
“I wish I knew more than I do,” said 
Robert in troubled tones, “because I’ve a 
notion that the money with which you 


will pay my tailor comes from the till of © 


Master Benjamin Hardy. It’s uncommon 
strange that he does so much for me. I’m 
very grateful, but surely there must be 
some motive behind it.” 
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He glanced at Willet to see how he took 
his words, but the hunter merely smiled, 
and Robert knew that the smile was a 
mask through which he could not pene- 
trate. 

“Take the goods the gods provide thee,” 
said the hunter. 

“J will,” said Robert, cheerfully, “since 
it seems I can’t do anything else.” 

On the fifth day of his stay in New 
York a letter came out 


“I wish to be linked with him,” said 
Robert, coldly. “I have a great liking 
and respect for Mr. Hardy.” 

Mynheer Van Zoon laughed and seemed 
not at all offended. 

“The answer of a lad, and a proper 
one for a lad,” he said. “’Tis well to be 
loyal to one’s friends, and I must admit, 
too, that Mr. Hardy is a man of many 
high qualities, a fact that a rivalry in 


thought may have been in my mind, David 
Willet and I are not likely to tread the 
same path. But I repeat, Master Lennox, 
that although my manner may have seemed 
to you somewhat brusque in the past, I 
wish you well. Do you remain much 
longer in New York?” 

“Only a few days, I think.” 

“And you still find much of interest 
to see?” 

“Enough to occupy the 
remainder of my time. I 





of the wilderness from 
Wilton at Fort Refuge. 
It had been brought iy 
an Oneida runner to Al- 
bany, and was_ sent 
thence by post to New 
York. 

Wilton wrote that time 
would pass rather heav- 
ily with them in the little 
fortress, if the hostile 
Indians allowed it. Small 
bands now infested that 
region, and the soldiers 
were continually making 
marches against them. 
The strange man, whom 
they called Black Rifle 
was of vast help, guiding 
them and saving them 
from ambush. 

In his comings and go- 
ings among the great of 
their day Robert kept a 
keen eye for the vision 
of St. Luc. He half 
hoped, half feared that 
some time in the twilight 
or the full dusk of the 
night he would see in 
some narrow street the 
tall figure wrapped in its 
great cloak. But the 
chevalier did not appear, 
and Robert felt that he 
had not really come as a 
spy upon the English 
army and its prepara- 
tions. He must have 
gone, days since. 

He met Adrian Van 
Zoon three times, al- 
though they spoke to- 
gether only once. The 
merchant had in his pres- 








“Up with them! That’s right. 
Now I’ll back away... . 






a” 


wish*to see a bit of Long 
Island, but tomorrow I 
go to Paulus Hook to 
find one Nicholas Suy- 
dam and to carry him a 
message from Colonel 
William‘ Johnson, which 
has but lately come to 
me in the post. I sup- 
pose it will be easy to 
get passage across the 
Hudson.” 

“Plenty of watermen 
will take you for a fare, 
but if you are familiar 
with the oars yourself it 
would be fine exercise 
for a strong youth like 
you -to row over and 
then back again.” 

“It’s a good suggestion, 
as I do row, and I think 
I'll adopt it.” 

Mynheer Van Zoon 
passed on a moment or 
two later, and Robert, 
with his extraordinary 
susceptibility to a friend- 
ly manner, felt a pleas- 
ant impression. Surely 
St. Luc, who at least was 
an official enemy, did not 
know the truth about 
Van Zoon! And if the 
Frenchman did happen 
to be right, what did he 


have to fear in New 
York, surrounded by 
friends. 

The evening prog- 


ressed, but Mynheer Van 
Zoon left early, and then 
in the pleasures of the 
hour, surrounded’ by 








ence an air of detach- 
ment. Robert began to 
wonder if St. Luc had not been mistaken. 
What could a man born and bred in 
France, and only in recent years an in- 
habitant of Canada, know of Adrian Van 
Zoon of New York? What, above all, 
could he know that would cause him to 
warn Robert against him? But this, like 
all his other questions, disappeared in the 
enjoyments of the moment. 


WEEK in the city and he attended 

a brilliant ball given by William 
Walton in the Walton mansion, in Frank- 
lin Square, then the most elaborate an 
costly home in North America. 

Adrian Van Zoon was there, but took 
no notice of Robert until late in the even- 
ing. Robert was resting for a little space 
and as he leaned against the wall the mer- 
chant drew near him and addressed him 
with much courtesy. 

“I fear, Mr. Lennox,” he said, “that I 
have spoken to you rather brusquely, for 
which I offer many apologies. It was due, 
perhaps, to the commercial rivalries of 
myself and Mr. Hardy, in whose house 
you are staying. It was but natural for 
me to associate you with him.” 


business extending over many years, has 
proved to me. He and I cannot become 
friends, but I do respect him.” 

He had imparted some warmth to his 
tone, and his manner bore the appearance 
of geniality. Robert, so susceptible to 
courtesy in others, began to find him less 
repellent. He rejoined in the same polite 
manner, and Mynheer Van Zoon talked to 
him a little while as a busy man of middle 
age would speak to a youth. He asked 
him of his experiences at Quebec, of which 
he had heard some rumor, and Robert, out 
of the fulness of his mind, spoke freely on 
that subject. 

“Ts it true,” asked Mynheer Van Zoon, 
“that David Willet in a duel with swords 
slew a famous bravo?” 

“It’s quite true,” replied Robert. “I 
was there, and saw it with my own eyes. 
Jean Boucher was the man’s name, and 
never was a death more deserved.” 

“Willet is a marvel with the sword.” 

“You knew him in his youth, Mynheer 
Van Zoon?” 

“I did not say that. It is possible that 
I was thinking of some one who had 
talked to me about him. But, whatever 


youth and _ brightness, 
Robert forgot him too. 


OBERT slept late the next day. 
When he rose he found that all ex- 
cept himself had gone forth for one pur- 
pose or another, but it suited his own 
plan well, as he could now take the let- 
ter of Colonel William Johnson to his 
friend, Master Nicholas Suydam, in 
Paulus Hook. When he walked along the 
shore of the North River, looking for a 
boat, the watermen discouraged his plan 
to row himself across, but being proud 
of his skill he clung to it, and, having de- 
posited two golden guineas as security for 
its return, he selected a small but strong 
boat and rowed into the stream. 

A sharp wind was blowing in from the 
sea, but he was able to manage his little 
craft with ease, and, being used to rou 
water, he enjoyed the rise and dip of the 
waves. A third of the way out and he 
gee and looked back at New York and 

is heart suddenly swelled with affection 
for this town, in which he had received 
such a warm welcome. He would certainly 
live here, when the wars were over, and 
he could settle down to his career. 

Then he turned his eyes to the inner 


‘ 
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bay, where he saw the usual amount of 
shipping, sloops, schooners, brigs and 
every other kind of vessel known to the 
times. Truly, it was a noble bay. But 
the letter of Colonel William Johnson to 
Master Nicholas Suydam in Paulus Hook 
must be delivered, and, taking up his oars, 


he rowed vigorously toward amlet on 
the Jersey shore. 
When he was about two-thirds of the 


way across he paused to look back again, 
but the air was so heavy with wintry mists 
that New York did not show at all. He 
was about to resume the oars once more 
when the sound of creaking cordage caused 
him to look northward. Then he shouted 
in alarm. A dark schooner was bearing 
down directly upon him, and was coming 
very swiftly. A man on the deck whom he 
took to be the captain shouted at him, 
but when Robert, pulling hard, shot his 
boat ahead, it seemed to him that the 
schooner changed her course also. 

It was the last impression he had of the 
incident, as the prow of the schooner struck 
his boat and clove it in twain. He jumped 
instinctively, but his head received a 
glancing blow, and he did not remember 
anything more until he awoke in a very 


dark and close place. His head ached 
abominably, and when he strove to raise a 
hand to it he found that he could not do 
so. He realized presently that his hands 
were bound to his sides. He moved his 
body a little, and it struck against wood on 
either side. His feet also were bound, and 
he became conscious of a swaying motion. 
He was in a ship’s bunk and he was a 
prisoner of somebody. He was filled 
with a fierce and consuming rage. 
He had no doubt that he was on the 
schooner that had run him down, nor did 
he doubt either that he had been run down 
purposely. A feeling of horrible despair 
seized him. The darkness, his aching head, 
and his bound hands and feet filled him 
with the worst. forebodings. Nor did he 
have any way of estimating time. He 
might have been lying in the Be at least 
a week, and he might-now be far out at sea. 

He remembered the warning of St. Luc 
against Adrian Van Zoon, and Adrian 
Van Zoon’s suggestion that he row his own 
boat across to Paulus Hook. But it 
seemed incredible. A merchant, a rich 
man of high standing in New York, could 
not plan his murder. Where was the mo- 
tive? And, if such a motive did exist, a 


NS 


man of Van Zoon’s standing could not af- 
ford to take so great a risk. In spite of 
St. Luc and his faith in him he dismissed 
it as an impossibility. If Van Zoon had 
wished his death he would not have been 
taken out of the river. He must seek 
elsewhere the reason of his present state. 


F aghn wy an interminable period of wait- 
ing, the door to the room opened and 
a man carrying a ship’s lantern entered, 
followed closely by another. Robert was 
able to turn on his side and stare at them. 

The one who carried the lantern was 
short, very dark, and had gold rings in 
his ears. Robert judged him to be a 
Portuguese. But his attention quickly 
passed to the man behind him, who was 
much taller, rather spare, his face shaven, 
his blue eyes set close together. Robert 
knew instinctively that he was master of 
the ship. 

Then Robert felt the hard eyes fast- 
ened upon him, but he raised himself as 
much as he could and gave back the gaze 
fearlessly. 

“Well, how’s our sailorman?” said the 
captain, laughing hideously. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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AY ALLEN’S grand banks dory 
rocked lazily on the ground 
swell as he overhauled his lobster 


pots. From red buo 


weedy bottom. 


In the distance he heard the hum of an 
army aeroplane starting on its daily tour of 
It came nearer and nearer. 
could see that flying boat close up,” said Ray to 


patrol duty. 


himself. 


The machine was only a dark speck against the 
eastern sky, but Ray had a keen eye and he made it 
It grew until it looked like a dragon fly, then 
“He’s headed this way,” mused 
Ray, “but I suppose he will turn off the same as 


out. 
as large as a bird. 


usual.” 
But the airman came steadily on. 


machine. 


Suddenly the engine stopped. Ray felt a clutching at the 


heart. Had there been an accident? 


In a moment he saw that there was no cause for alarm. 
aceful spiral and settled like 
Ray grabbed his oars 
and she saved him the 


The flying boat came down in a 
a duck upon the water. Impulsivel 
to row to her, but the engine start 


me 


to red buoy he 
rowed, pulling up fathoms of line, peering ex- 
pectantly between the laths which formed the 
sides of the pots, opening the little doors, tak- 
ing out an occasional lobster and a great 
many crabs, putting in fresh bait and lower- 
ing the pots again to their resting places on the 


Flying a mile a minute 
he was soon overhead. Ray never took his eye from the 


ae 
BSTERS far 
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“Wish I 


oe 


aviator. 
“Thirty-two.” 


“Oh, about half, 
ing 







and I never thought of the money.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Ray. 
“We don’t fish for money. Our troop 
of Scouts are camping on Eagle Island over 
there and we made these lobster pots our- 
selves. We have a slogan, ‘Every Scout to 
Feed a Soldier, and we'd be tickled to 
death to feed you on lobsters.” 

Holding fast to the wing of the machine 
so that the dory would not bump it, Ray 
laid his biggest lobster within reach of the 
aviator’s hand. 

“Look out! he will go overboard,” cau- 


tioned the birdman, who did not seem over anxious to 
put his hand within reach of the great claws which were 
moving from side to side. 

“No danger,” assured Ray. 
right on a rock beside the water. They will lie there and 
die before they will make an effort to save themselves.” 

“That’s curious,” said the flier. 
understand why they call some people lobsters.” 

“I don’t think I see the connection,” said Ray, puzzled. 
“How many boys are there at your camp?” inquired the 


“T’ve often laid them 


“By Jove! now I 


“How many of them helped to build the lobster pots?” 


I guess.” 


“How does it happen that you’re doing all the work of pull- 
and baiting the traps?” 

“The other fellows got sick of it.” 

“That’s the point,” exclaimed the aviator. 


“It may not be 











trouble by coming to him. 

“Any lobsters?” asked the aviator when he came within hail- 
ing distance. 

“Yes—a few,” replied Ray, holding up the largest one he 
had caught. 

“The boys over at the base asked me if I would try to get 
some,” explained the bird man, “but I forgot to bring my 
pocketbook. Don’t generally do any shopping on these trips 


laziness that keeps the other fellow from doing what you are 
doing, but for one reason or another he does not appreciate 
the opportunity. A lot of people are lobsters. That’s what 
they are—lobsters !” 


“I guess that’s right,” assented Ray. 
“Of course it is,” continued the aviator. “Here’s the ocean 
full of fish. Instead of catching and eating them, hundreds 


of people on land are eating food which ought to be saved for 
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winter. And I don’t suppose one out of ten persons 
along the coast even think of the possibility of a 
German submarine coming over here, though it’s 
likely to happen any time. I don’t suppose they 
have any idea where they would go or what they 
would do if the shells should begin to drop.” 

Ray thought about the matter very seriously as 
he fished out of the water an empty orange crate 
which came floating up on the tide and packed into 
it all the lobsters he had caught, covering them with 
rock weed to keep them cool. “Makes a fellow 
feel as though he amounted to something when he 
can do something for the soldiers,” he said proudly 
as he lifted it aboard the flying boat. “Wish you 
would come every morning.” 

Things began to happen at Eagle Island Camp 
as soon as Ray returned and talked with the Scout- 
master. Among other things, the troop was divided 
into fishing squads, each of which took two hours 
a day at the lines or digging bait. More lobster 
pots were constructed. Every morning the aviator 
took back to his comrades at the base all the sea 
food they could eat and the campers sent scores of 
pounds to needy families on shore. 

One foggy day the airman failed to locate the 
camp. The next morning was foggy, too, but far 
above the mist floated a great red, white, and blue 
box kite which Ray had constructed, so he found 
the island without difficulty. “That’s a good idea,” 
the aviator said to Ray as he settled down beside the 
dory, “but how did you get it up? There’s no air 
stirring down here.” 

“Not now—but there was last night,” replied Ray. 
“I didn’t want you to miss us again. At first I 
couldn’t think of any way to mark the camp so you 
could find it in the fog, but after a while I thought 
of how the lobster buoy floated on top of the water 
to mark the location of the lobster pot, and thought 
how I could float a kite above the fog.” 

“To mark my lobster pot,” interrupted the flier. 

Another foggy morning two weeks later, Ray, 
pulling lobster pots, heard the flying boat approach- 
ing. It was fully an hour later than her usual 
morning visit. The engine was skipping—some- 
thing Ray had never known it to do before. 

He listened anxiously as the birdman shut off the 
gas and spiralled down. 

As he came alongside, Ray saw that the aviator 
was pale and that there was a splash of blood 
across his cheek. “What’s the matter—can I do 


anything?” he asked. 





‘I must communicate with the fort,” said the 
aviator weakly. “I sighted a submarine. Had to 
fly low to keep track of her in the fog and she took 


a shot at me. Punctured one of my tanks and I’m 


out of gas.” 


Ray took a whistle from his pocket and reached‘ 


for a small megaphone in the stern of the boat. 
Putting the whistle to his mouth he blew six times 
through the megaphone in the direction of the camp. 

“How did you know six blasts was the submarine 
alarm?” asked the flier. 

“A sailor told me,’ answered Ray. “Watch the 
kite! they’re signalling toa Buster Burrows—he’s ~~ 
assistant patrol leader. He’s supposed to watc 
from the top of his father’s factory every foggy 
morning until we signal him. If he gets it—” 

Oo0-00, 00-00, 00-00, 00-00, 00-00, 00-00, came the 
wail of a steam whistle from the shore. 

“He’s got it!” exclaimed Ray. “Now give me 
your message for the fort—letter by letter.” 

“S.u-b F-o-u-r M-i-l-e-s N-N-E M-a-r-b-l-e- 
h-e-a-d N-e-c-k H-e-a-d-e-d S-o-u-t-h L-e-f-f-e-r-t 
4-7-6,” spelled the aviator. Ray sounded each 
letter on his whistle through the megaphone, using 
the Morse Code, and the kite repeated with a short 
dip for a dot and a long dip for a dash, a Scout 
on the island pulling the string. Shortly after the 
last letter was sent, the factory whistle blew “O. K.” 

“Now Buster will telephone to the fort,” said Ray. 
“Would you be willing to tell me what the number 
after your name is for” 

“It’s my private number,” explained the aviator. 
“When the commandant hears that he will know the 
report is authentic.” 

Out of the fog came a dory from camp, propelled 
by eight flashing oars. “Where’s that submarine?” 
yelled a Scout in the bow. 

“About six miles out,” responded Ray, “hurry 
up with that gasoline!” 

“Gasoline!” exclaimed the bird man, “You don’t 
mean to say”— 

“We have ten gallons—thought you might need 
it some time. Put it in two cans for easy handling— 
here it is!” said Ray. 

The aviator took the cans and quickly transferred 
the contents to his good tank. As he finished, the 
fog lifted. “Look!” he exclaimed pointing out to 
sea, “the fort has radioed the destroyer already.” 

On the horizon the long, gray hull of a destroyer 
was swinging in a great circle from its northward 
course toward the south. “She’s right after it!” 
said the aviator gleefully, “got to get into 
this—ten gallons will take me out all 
right. But first tell me who invented your 
system.” 

“Oh, we just figured it out,” said Ray. 
“We didn’t want to be lobsters.” 
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What's Going On—sy ‘Duke Bolivar 
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American Soldiers passing before England’s King and Queen in London 


RAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, THE 

BOYS ARE MARCHING. Twen- 

ty-six thousand of them marched 

in Washington, September 4, newly 
drafted men in civilian dress, led by the 
President on foot, with members of his 
Cabinet, Senators and _ Representatives. 
Fifteen thousand in New York the same 
day marched through packed streets. Just 
four days before other thousands in uni- 
form, first of the Federalized militia of 
the State, had thrilled equally dense 
crowds along Fifth Avenue, marching 
stiffly with fixed bayonets, the first to do 
that in New York since the Civil War. 
All over the country they have been march- 
ing and are marching still,—America’s 
great civilian army getting ready for 
service, marching to its 16 cantonments, 
vast new cities erected 
overnight solely for 
barrack and training 
camps for these new 
soldiers. If the Kaiser 
has his ear to the 
ground and fails to 
catch the grim signifi- 
cance of that tramp, 
pore tramp, he is 
not the astute ruler he 
has been cracked up to 
be. And “over there” 
they are marching. 
American troops have 
been wildly cheered 
through the streets of 
London. But troops 
of France and Eng- 
land and Italy have 
been marching for- 
ward in a succession 
of victories. A new 
retirement of the Ger- 
mans from some 275 
square miles of Flan- 
ders is imminent. The 
Austrians have yielded 
much ground to the 
Italians. The West- 
ern fronts show steady 
aoe by the wearied 
put unresting Allies. 
In the East conditions 
have not been so for- 


tunate. Russia has been driven out of 
Riga, and the German now has a prac- 
tically clear road to Petrograd. But it 
is a bleak road 250 miles long, and al- 
though the Russian capital may be trans- 
ferred to Moscow, the Germans may never 
attempt to take Petrograd. Our govern- 
ment is undismayed by this situation. The 
President, aware before the event that it 
was certain to happen, nevertheless replied 
to the Pope’s earnest effort to bring about 
peace negotiations with a firm refusal to 
treat with the present rulers of Germany 
unless first there shall have taken place 
such changes in Germany’s form of gov- 
ernment as to give to the people the de- 
ciding voice in German affairs. The 
U-boat activities seem to diminish. Air 
raids over London have been renewed. 
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State troops marching down Fifth Avenue on New York’s “Send Off Day” 


Rumors of peace parleys before Christ- 
mas are current. Congress is debating an 
$11,000,000,000 war appropriation. Pacifists 
are denied the right to meet in American 
cities. A winter of war conditions is in 


the offing. 


OOKKEEPER’S HUGE ERROR. 

Recently published statistics give the 
estimated capital of the United States as 
follows:—Farms (residences omitted), 35 
billions. Railroads (steam and electric), 
18 billions. Factories, 25 billions. Mines, 
12 billions. Fisheries, 2 billions. Ship- 
ping, 8 billions. Stores, offices, hotels, etc., 
15 billions. Materials on hand, 10 billions. 
Merchandise of all kinds, 30 billions. Cur- 
rency and other quick assets, 10 billions. 
Miscellaneous, 5 billions. Total, $165,000,- 
000,000. As far as it 
goes this table may 
be very nearly cor- 
rect, but it omits one 
item that equals in 
value all the rest put 
together and _ then 
some,—the 8,000,000 
boys of scout age in 
the United States. 
On that basis how 
much are you worth 
to the nation? In- 
tend to make good? 


H, RATS! We 

are indebted to 
the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine 
and to the Chief of 
the U. S. Biological 
Survey, Mr. Edward 
W. Nelson, who 
writes in that maga- 
zine about “The Rat 
Pest” for the start- 
ling information that 
rats equal the popu- 
lation in cities and 
outnumber the pop- 
ulation of country 
districts three or 
four times. Also, 
that they are with- 
out known value to 
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mankind. Also that they are known to 
be a decided menace to man in many ways, 
being active destroyers of property, both 
foodstuffs and other, conveyers of disease, 
and ugly enemies when attacked. Also 
that they invade the fields by armies in 
spring and return in like manner to build- 
ings at the approach of winter. Also that 
individual rats travel fast and far, one 
experiment with marked rats released for 
observation resulting in the capture of one 
a mile distant within 60 hours. Property 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars is 
destroyed by rats annually, and Mr. Nel- 


son estimates that it takes 150,000 men,. 


with farms and implements, to raise the 
foodstuff eaten every year by rats. The 


a stroll. We don’t vouchsafe any of this 
report, certainly not the last two items, 
but it does seem likely that at last a place 
has been found for the practical joker 
where the chances are he will get what is 
coming to him. 


HE ANNUAL BONFIRE. The U.S. 
Forest Service has had its work cut 
out for it in our Northwest corner, in Ore- 
gon and Washington in particular valuable 
timber being threatened wiih destruction 
by sweeping fires. Lack of rain prepared 


the trees for the worst that careless hunters 
ean do. 
poned the hunting season. 


The Governor of Oregon post- 
In Montana 


upshot of the article is a clarion call upon = 


the nation to destroy all rats. 
useful pastime with that 
Scouts. 
three—Every Scout to kill a rodent! 


UR PLANET WILL FEEL ALL j 


CUT UP BY THIS. Because the 
more finely the soil is pulverized the greater 
will be the yield of crops, and the limit 


of man-power pulverizing has long since § 


Here’s a § 
Winchester, § 
Now then, all together, one, two, § 


been reached, a genial soul has invented a 


plow armed with revolving blades that trail 
along after to cut and crumble the ground 
to the queen’s taste. From descriptions 
this instrument must do away with the 
harrow. It is being tried out in Tunxisia 
(you know where that is, of course) and 
may yet leap over into America. Mean- 
while some bright young American—what? 


HIPS GIVEN THEIR NATURALI- 

ZATION PAPERS. Former German 
vessels which have been adopted into the 
\merican Navy have now been given new 
names to establish their new nationality. 
The great Vaterland is the Leviathan; the 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, Mount Vernon; 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, Agamemnon (dis- 
tinctly an American name); Princess 
Irene, Pocahontas; and so on. The George 
Washington, President Lincoln and the 
President Grant were re-dubbed by the 
same names as quite American enough. 


H, BOY, The Rotary Club of 

Dubuque, Iowa, awarded prizes to 
school children this summer for collecting 
egg cocoons of the destructive tussock 
moth, in order to save the city’s trees. 
One hundred children collected five bushels 
weighing over 60 pounds, and the first prize 
winner, little Barbara Alesch, aged 12, 
when asked how she managed it, said: 
“Oh, I just took all that the boys over- 
looked.” Next year the prizes are to be 
increased,—and just watch the boys. 


AKING TO BE ONE OF THE FINE 

ARTS. Into the grim business of war 
is being injected the game of hide-and- 
seek. So-called Camouflage corps are be- 
ing formed, it is said, to practice the art 
of deceiving the enemy, and experts in 
many lines of industry are enlisting on 
the side of the Allies. If reports are trie 
these merry men have already turned many 
a fine trick, such as painting airplane sheds 
to resemble wheat fields, railroad trains to 
resemble huts, a real bridge to look like 
a continuation of the river while a fake 
bridge received the overhead bombs of the 
foe during the day, the painted bridge 
being used for transports at night. Rifie- 
men have been concealed inside steel car- 
casses of horses. Cannon have roamed 
across a field disguised as cattle, and in- 
fantrymen have crept upon the foe in the 
enticing likeness of pumpkin pies out for 
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Seeing the New York Parade 


and Idaho 2,000 men were fighting the fires 
in August. Logging operations have been 
seriously interfered with throughout the 
Northwest at a time when every facility 
for getting out lumber should be working 
overtime. Perhaps the day will come when 
some capable fellow will devise an effec- 
tive preventive of this great annual loss 
to our national assets. 


SHOOLS TO BE RED _ CROSS 

CAMPS. The Junior Red Cross is be- 
ing organized among the 22,000,000 girls 
and boys of our public schools, member- 
ship to be by schools, each local school 
becoming an auxiliary of the Red Cross 
and entitled to display a Red Cross ban- 
ner when an amount equal to 25 cents for 
each pupil has been paid into the local 
school fund for Red Cross work. Then 
each pupil of the school will be allowed to 
wear a Red Cross button. Giving of 
money is only the beginning of the service 
the Junior Red Cross will perform. Presi- 
dent MacCracken of Vassar is directing 
the carrying out of this great program. 


AT ADDING MACHINE COM- 
PANY WANTS THIS PUB- 
LICITY? “American Forestry” declares 
that the ravages of over 270,000,000 tree 
worms have been prevented during the 
past three years by school children of Clin- 


ton County, New York, under the stimulus 
of prizes offered by the Clinton County 
Agricultural Society. The skillful counter 
tabulates the results as follows: In 1914 
when the contest started, 175,965,250 worms 
were destroyed, the hatching of 95,000,000 
prevented in 1915 and in 1916 10,000,000 
worms perished under the attack. Good 
work! By which we mean what the chil- 
dren did, not the accurate count. 


HE PACIFIC NOW THREE DAYS 

NEARER THE ATLANTIC. In 
1914 E. G. Baker established a transcon- 
tinental motorcycle record of 11 days, 12 
hours, 10 minutes. The Army and Navy 
News for August reports the daredevil 
trip of Alan F. Bedell this June from Los 
Angeles to New York (3,296 miles) in 
just 7 days, 16 hours, 16 minutes. (Quick, 
now, mental arithmetic: how much did he 
lop off Baker’s record?) This was a test 
for the military authorities in order to de- 
termine the best way to send maps, specifi- 
cations, photographs and other valuable 
secret information from place to place in 
the shortest possible time. As the govern- 
ment expects to have some 40,000 motor- 
cycles in service, such a tryout was 
imperative. Bedell crossed mountain 
passes, deserts, rocky trails, flooded roads, 
firm highways and city streets in his wild 
flight, and was in shape to turn right 
around and start back when he reached 
New York City, at 6:16 P. M., June [8th. 
The makers looked after the stamina of 
the machine, but what made Bedell fit for 
such a grilling test? 


UFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN 

TO GO TO WORK. September Ist 
the Keating-Owen Federal Child Labor 
Law went into effect, prohibiting the 
employment of any child under 14 years 
old in the manufacture of products to be 
shipped in interstate commerce, and estab- 
lishing the working day of children 14 to 15 
years old as within 8 hours. Holding that 
Congress cannot exercise its power over 
interstate commerce to regulate local con- 
ditions within a State, Federal Judge Boyd 
of the Western District of North Carolina, 
declared the law unconstitutional (though 
he approved its humane purpose), thus de- 
feating its operation for the time being in 
that District only. The test case so decided 
will be carried by the United States to the 
Supreme Court where a: reversal is hoped 
for. The law is now in full force except in 
the North Carolina district, and its enforce- 
ment is in charge of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, at the head of 
which is Miss Grace Abbott of Chicago. 


DD TO YOUR MAPS. The American 

Museum of Natural History reports 
that the Arctic explorer Donald MacMillan, 
who has been for four years in the Far 
North seeking Peary’s “Crocker Land” 
(announced in connection with the dis- 
covery of the North Pole), failed to find 
this land but did determine that Peary was 
deceived by a mirage. MacMillan also 
wiped off the earth two islands reported by 
earlier explorers (Lecante Island and 
Saunders Island) but added two others in 
their stead, one south of Paget Point, the 
other in Talbot Inlet. Between Paget 
Point and Cape Faraday, the party dis- 
covered what they consider to be the second 
largest glacier in America and named it 
American Museum Glacier. Mr. MacMil- 
lan was one of Rear Admiral Peary’s lieu- 
tenants on the expedition that captured the 
Pole. 





“Visions of terrible animals flashing through his head, Piang drew bow and waited. A cold chill gripped him.” 











through the tangle of vines and 

weeds, tired and footsore. Would 
he never find the path to the Peak? Was 
there really a mysterious old man who 
had lived up there for over a hundred 
years? Sicto was somewhere on that 
mountain striving to reach the summit 
too, and the Pandita (priest) had said 
that the boy who arrived first was the 
real Charm Boy. They had started from 
the barrio (village) the same day. Where 
was his enemy Sicto now? Had he found 
an easier route, and was he already with 
old Ganassi, receiving the rites of Charm 
Boy? 

Unfamiliar with the mountain vegeta- 
tion, Piang was afraid to touch the 
strange fruits, so he contented himself 
with bananas and cocoanuts, and for 
water drank dew from the enormous 
pitcher plants. As he climbed a tall 
tree to get his bearings, he was startled 
by something crashing through the bushes 
below. Visions of terrible mountain 
animals flashed through his head. On 
came the creature, now pausing a mo- 
ment, now plunging into the mesh of 
vines, always following the path Pian 
had made. The boy drew bow and waited. 
Suddenly he started! A_ cold chill 
gripped him; that sound....a voice.... 
Sicto’s! Crouching against the tree, Piang 
hoped to escape detection, but just as 
Sicto passed beneath him his bow slipped 
and fell to the ground Sicto jumped 
aside and looked up: 

“Oh, ho, my pretty Piang! So I’ve 
got you, have I?” and he started up the 
tree. 

Like a flash Piang was away. Easily 
as any monkey he swung himself from 
branch to branch, and was soon taunting 
Sicto from a far off tree top. After a 
few unsuccessful attempts to follow, 
Sicto jumped to the ground. Slyly mak- 
ing his way along on foot, he watched 
Piang, who, when he thought he had out- 
distanced his pursuer, slipped to. the 
ground and ran. 

“I G€éeeé lelelélé ouiiiit!” Sicto’s war 
cry rang through the jungle, and Piang 
j knew his life depended on his 


HE silence of the jungle was op- 
pressive. Piang stumbled along 


fleet footedness. 
tree trunks, through dense 
cogan grass, Piang fled. His 
feet were pierced by wicked 
thorns; bamboo caught at his 
clothing; bajuca vines clutched 
his weapons, hurling him to the 
ene Sicto was gaining on 
im! After poor Piang had 
made the path through the 
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jungle it was easy enough for Sicto to 
follow! 

On, up, fled the boy. He came to a 
clearing through which a _ mountain 
stream bubbled. What was that black 
hole yawning in the mountain side? With 
a gasp, Piang realized that he was at 
the mouth of the haunted cave! 

The brook, flowing swiftly down the 
mountain, plunged into the cave and dis- 
appeared, to come to the surface about 
two miles away. It was the home of 
the most terrible reptiles and animals, 
and the souls of the damned waited 
there for Judgment Day. 

Piang scanned the precipitous cliffs, 
the impenetrable jungle, in search of 
way of escape. He. was trapped! A 
gloating cry from Sicto decided him. 
Sicto was a coward and would be afraid 
to follow, so Piang ran toward the cave. 
Had not the Pandita (priest) said that 
Ganassi would be with the real Charm 
Boy, and was not Piang sure of that pro- 
tection? Who but Piang was the Charm 
Boy? 


H's courage flegged as he caught the 
cold, damp chill from the cave, -but 
he bravely plunged in; man had probably 
never set foot in that place before. 
Creeping along he peered into the in- 
creasing darkness, but could see nothing. 
A shriek from behind startled him and 
the sight as he turned made his blood 
run cold. Sicto had started to follow, 
but a huge python had slipped across 
the mouth of the cave, waving its enorm- 
ous head from side to side. Trembling 
with fear, Sicto retreated into the jungle 
and as Piang saw him disappear hs 
longed to be out again, fighting Sicto, 
anything, rather than penned up in the 
cave with that frightful snake and un- 
known horrors. There was no turning 
back, however, for that sentinel contin- 
ued to slip and slide across the opening, 
and Piang grimly faced the two miles 
that lay between him and the other end 
of the underground passage. 

The air was heavy and mouldy; the 
sides of the cave wet and slippery. Once 
his hand touched something that moved 
and he almost fainted. 

“I am the real Charm Boy,” he whis- 
pered, “and nothing will hurt me. Gan- 
assi the Wonder-Man is with me... .for- 
ward!” 

Courageous and determined the boy 
pressed on. A muffled cry resounded 
through the passage. Flattening himself 
against the slimy wall Piang listened. He 
could not imagine what had made that 
sound like a spirit in torment, and he un- 
sheathed his knife. At times he followed 
the bed of the stream, wading ankle deep 
in the water, but the slippery stones 
turned or tripped him, and when he 
stepped on something that moved, he 
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groaned and jumped to the narrow shelf- 
like ledge that overhung the water. 

A faint light stole through the gloom. 
Was it the end? But surely not; he had 
not gone more than a few hundred yards. 
Brighter, clearer grew the light. Sud- 
denly the brook made a sharp turn and 
he found himself in a high vaulted 
chamber, sparkling and shimmering in 
light from above. Piang ran eagerly for- 
ward. He searched the sides for support 
on which to climb to the crevices above, 
but the rotting vines and moss gave 
at his touch and he fell back dis- 
couraged. 

Everywhere here the beauty of nature 
asserted itself.» Pale green ferns held out 
beseeching arms toward the light; moss 
crept upward hopefully, softening the 
rough ledges with its velvet touch. Great 
stalagmites and stalactites, smothered in 
the embrace of lichen and creepers, ac- 
cepted the homage of the plant life in- 
differently. But Piang was blind to the 
sublimity of his surroundings as he hur- 
ried on. Warily he held out his bolo to 
ward off surprises. A hiss made him 
leap into the stream, and shuddering he 
plunged on down that black path. Would 
the stream lead him to the sunlight? Or 
was he burrowing into the bowels of the 
earth, never again to breathe the air of 
life? 

Finally after almost giving up hope, 
he heard the distant call of a Mina-bird. 
The jungle! Frantically he worked his 
way forward, wondering if the mate to 
the sentinel python would bar his exit. 
Daylight! Faintly at the end of the long 
tunel fe could see the blessed green of 
the forest. But again that mournful cry 
echoed through the cavern, and he gave 
himself up for lost. The souls of the 
damned were pursuing him, and would 
make him pay for his intrusion! Piang 
reeled as he heard a splash behind him— 
——e at something for support; it 
writhed out of his hand. Paralyzed with 
fear, the boy scarcely breathed. On came 
the pursuer... ‘stealthily.. --warily. At 
the end of his endurance, Piang grasped 
his bolo....wheeled....and faced the 
dark. Something paused....whined.... 
and a streak flew past him. The 
fetid odor of a living creature 
brought Piang to his senses, 
and his anxious eyes discerned 
the outline of a civet cat mak- 
ing its way out. 

Piang thought those last few 
rods the hardest work of his 
life, but finally he lay in the 
sunshine, breathless and limp, 
but safe, free and unafraid. 
















OR two days more Piang 


struggled upward. Every- 


thing was strange; the vege- 

tation different from that of 

if the lowlands. Scrub palms 

covered with small buds on 

ed which the dread packda (ape) 
a 





feeds, began to appear, and 

Piang anxiously scanned the 

trees. There is no creature 
in the jungle with the strength of the 
packda. Only the crocodile and the 
python are foolish enough to attack it, 
and the croce- 
dile’s jaws are 
torn asunder, 
the python 
clawed to 
pieces. 

Toward 
evening Piang 
stopped in 
amazement. A 
gigantic ban- 
yan tree stood 
m a je stically 
before him, 
covering more 
than an acre 
of ground, 
Creepers, or- 
chids, and 
mosses clung 
to it. Piang 
had seen these 
trees before, 
but never such 
a large one, 
The _ banyan 
tree is lise an 
individual 
jungle; each 
branch sends 
shoots to the 
ground which 
take root and 
become ad. 
ditional 
trunks, and 
year after 
year the tree 
steadily in- 
creases its 
spread; hun- 
dreds of men 
can find 
shelter under 
these jungle temples. While the boy 
stood watching the beauty of the tree, 
he was startled by a soft whining. 
A white object parted the branches of 
the banyan and came _ toward him. 
Frightened at first, he smiled to see that 
it was a pure white fawn. Wings 
flapped qothana and a brilliant Mina- 
bird floated out of the tree, circling his 
head. 

“Piang?* a voice softly called. The 
boy watched tremblingly the approach of 
the fawn and the bird. Had either of 
them spoken? Who had called 
his name so gently, so enticing- 
ly? The memory of the haunted 
~| cave shocked him for a moment 
i £. and he wondered if thé lost 
4 { souls were pursuing him. 

A 4 “Piang!” Again the voice 

called, and Piang realized that 
it came from within the tree! 
Was Ganassi a voice, or the 
heart of this sacred tree? As 










he gazed at the banyan, waiting for the 
spirit to speak again, his eyes riveted on 
a black, shiny head, and the loathsome 
coils of a python slid into view. The 
serpent! Ganassi was then an evil spirit 
in the form of a serpent! Piang uttered 
a low cry. 

“So,. my you have frightened 
You must not 
The fawn and the Mina-bird 
The voice! 
It had called him Charm 
Piang’s fear abated and he cailed 


pet, 


Piang, the Charm Boy! 
do that!” 
disappeared into the tree. 
The voice! 
Boy! 





tremblingly to the hidden mystery: 

“O ees Ganassi! Will you not show 
yourself to me, Piang?” Breathlessly 
the boy waited....listened. The branches 
swayed, parted, and the graceful form 
of the fawn emerged. On its neck it 
supported a weird creature. Bent and 
wrinkled was the little old man; tooth- 
less and hairless, but there was that 
about him which precluded horror, for 
his kind eyes sparkled and his mouth 
curved gently into a smile. 

“So, my little Piang! You have come 
to Ganassi at last! I have known for a 
hundred years that you would come, and 
my heart is glad to welcome you.” 

“Ts it true, O wise man, that I am the 
real Charm Boy, and that I shall lead 
Kali Pandapatan’s tribe to victory?” 

“You have spoken, my-son. It was 
over you, not the imposter, Sicto, that 
the mystic star hovered on the night of 
your birth.” 

At the mention of his enemy’s name 
Piang quickly scanned the surrounding 
jungle, Sut anassi’s soft chuckle reas- 
sured him. 

“Have no fear, my child. Sicto can 
never harm you, nor will he ever reach 
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Ganassi. The python would : 
the Mina-bird 


smother him; af 
peck out his eyes; the gentle 
fawn lead him astray.” 
“How do you know all this, 
O Ganassi?” 
“The question shall be an- 
swered, Piang, because you ol 
ea. 
ANASSI held back the slender trunk 
roots of the banyan. Curiously the 
boy looked about. Ali the wonder of the 
jungle seemed 
centered in 


are Charm Boy. Enter.” 


this sacred 
spot. A forest 
of stems and 
aerial roots 
greeted his 
eyes; from 
overhead the 
rare and 


graceful 
Vanda _ Lowii 
sent inquisi- 
tive blooms to 
caress his 
cheek and 
mingle with 
his dark hair, 
scenting the 
air with its 
strange frag- 
rance. From 
tree - ferns 
nestling in the 
branches, tiny 
heads peeped 
out, and little 
feathered 
creatures 
chirruped a 
welcome. A 
civet cat lazily 
stroked its 
face with one 
paw. Some- 
thing large 
and hairy stir- 
red on a nest 
of dried grass, 
and sleepily a 
full grown 
pPackda 
stretched him- 
self and gazed 
at Piang. The python approached it, 
and a hairy be was extended; his 
snakeship coiled up beside the ape, and 
the Mina-Bird flew to the ape’s shoulder. 

Piang could scarce believe his eyes! 
Here all was at peace, and natural 
enemies forgot to fight and kill. 

“Piang, all these creatures are your 
friends.” Piang seated himself on the 
soft turf opposite Ganassi; the fawn 
nosed her head under his arm and sank 
by his side. 

“The Charm that I am about to give 
you will protect you from 
tempest, danger, and deceit: no ia 
storm can destroy you, no be 
animal creep upon you unaware, d 
and no man lie to you. You -+ 
will become the Wise Man of ._ Ly 
Mindanao, the guide of your 
people, the heart of the Island.” 
Solemnly the boy followed the 
words of the old man. 

“You shall be taught all the 
























truths of the nation and you shall 
pass them along to the genera- 
tions.” 

Piang’s face brightened. At last 
he was to know the answer to 
many puzzling questions. 

“Ask what you will, boy. I will 
answer you truthfully and justly, 
telling you the things as they are, as they 
have fa since the day of the creation.” 

“Can you tell me what makes the sea 
rise and fall? Why the tides rush in 
and flow out again?” asked Piang. A 
smile broke over Ganassi’s leathery fea- 
tures: 

“In a far distant sea lives a giant crab; 
when he goes into his hole, the water is 
pushed out, and when he comes forth for 
food, the water rushes in.” It was’so sim- 
ple that Piang laughed heartily. The 
Mina-bird fluttered to Piang’s lap. 

The big ape, sleeping soundly, gave a 
snore so Bend that Piang laughed. . 

“Why does the packda look so like a 
man, Ganassi?” 

“Because he once was a man,’ 
startling reply. 

“He was lazy and instead of working, 
climbed trees and hunted Minas (monkey 
nuts). A companion, becoming vexed, 
uttered a curse on him and 
threw a stick at him. Both 
clung to the lazy man: the stick 
became a tail, and the curse de- 
prived him of speech. Ashamed 
of himself, he and his family 
took to the trees, never to re- 
turn, and gradually developed 
into the packda.” 

Many questions were put to 
the wise old hermit, and _ his 
ready answers astonished but 
satisfied Piang. Night came on, 
and the strange company lay 
down together under the shel- 
ter of the banyan and slept. 

Piang was very happy. He 
had reached Ganassi, was pro- 
claimed the real Charm Boy, 
and was at last to receive the 
glorious Charm. Some said it 
was a star tossed to Moroland 
by the Creator; that it was the 
emblem of power, and that he 
who wore it would be filled with 
a divine understanding. Others 
believed it to be the great dia- 
mond of Borneo, captured many 
years before from the pirates 
of that fierce land. Piang did 
not care which it proved to be, 
so long as it dazzled the eye, 
so long as its magnificence was 
unrivalled. Ganassi had waited 
for a hundred years for the 
Charm Boy who was destined to 
wear it, and at last the star 
had proclaimed Piang to be the 
lucky boy. Through his dreams 
flitted visions of shimmering 
jewels and gold, and 
the happy smile on his 
lips made old Ganas- 
sis heart glad. 


> 


was the 








s¢ P, with you, sleepy-head,” 
called Ganassi. “The sun 

will catch you napping if you 
do not hurry. Come, my sub- 
jects are assembling; they will 
all assist in the ceremony of the 
Sacred 

Charm.” The 

f Charm! 
FR Piang re- 
membered, 


Many questions he put 
to the wise old hermit. 


and jumped to his feet. Creatures from 
all over the mountain were answering 
Ganassi’s weird call; the air was full of 
fluttering birds; monkeys came swinging 
toward them. Ganassi gave to each a 
sweet or fruit. 

“Piang, no Dato (chief) can boast of 
a grander court than Ganassi’s, eh?” 
chuckled the old man. It was indeed 
marvelous. Ganassi seemed to reign 
among the jungle folk as royally as any 
king. He chastised, praised, petted, and 
scolded, and one and all the beasts loved 
their wizened little master. Solemnly 
Ganassi went about his task. From his 
bosom he took a small object, smoothed 
it and caressed it. Piang trembled with 
excitement. Ganassi called each animal 
er the packda, the python... . 
and they responded to the beloved voice. 

“Piang, my creatures approve my ac- 
tion. This is the Sacred Charm. One 
and all, the animals have blessed it, and 
through your life, if you have faith, noth- 
ing will harm you.” Piang’s eyes darted 
around the strange circle, and indeed the 
animals accepted him as naturally as they 
did Ganassi. 

“The time has come, Piang. The heav- 
ens have watched over you from baby- 
hood, and 
you have 
proven your 
worth and 
bravery 
r<\ many times. 

@ I am ready 
to reward 
















you. Come and receive the Chari!” 
REMBLING, the boy advanced. 
Kneeling before the hermit he 
clasped his hands and prayed that he 
might be worthy of the great honor. 
Gently the Wise Man laid his hands on 
Piang’s head; softly he muttered a few 
words, then . . . . something dropped 
around the boy’s neck. 
“Rise, Piang. You are now IN- 
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VINCIBLE!” 

Bounding to his feet, Piang 
clasped the charm: 

“I cannot see it, Ganassi. May 
I unclasp it to behold its beauty 
and splendor?” Keenly the old 
man looked into the face of the 
boy, measuring him, studying him. 

“And if it is not beautiful, shining, 
and bright, boy, what then?” 

“Oh, but it must be, Ganassi! It is 
the most valuable thing in the world!” 

“You may unclasp it, Piang.” 

The boy fumbled with the fastenings; 
eagerly his eyes sought the Charm. 

His face went blank... . tears 
sprang to his eyes . . . . for he was 
holding a tiny gourd, no larger than a 
monkey-nut, suspended from a necklace 
of polished crocodile teeth. His disap- 
pointed eyes met Ganassi’s, who still 
studied him. 

“Are you not satisfied, Piang? Are 
you then unworthy of the great honor 
bestowed upon you? Do you think that 
to be of value a thing must sparkle and 
shine?” Piang gathered himself, lowered 
his eyes, and bravely answered: 

“T am satisfied.” 

“Shake the gourd, Piang.” <A hollow 
rattle came from the immature growth, 
and Piang’s face brightened. 

“Its worth may be inside; who knows? 
Only Ganassi, the Wonder-Man, and he 
will tell no one.” The keen old eyes 
twinkled as they watched Piang’s face. 

The Mystery! It was again estab- 
lished, and Piang was happy. Maybe the 
precious stones were inside and would 
some day be revealed tohim! As if read- 
ing his thought, Ganassi said: 

“The Charm must remain intact to 
wield its spell; if the gourd should ever 
be broken or stolen, both you and 
the Charm lose the mystic power 
bestowed upon you. Piang, the source 
of power is faith! Believe... . 

_ =. « » De honest... . .be true, 

and the world holds nought but 

joy for you and Kali Pandapatan’s 

people.” 

A silence fell upon them all. The 

‘ solemn words had sobered Piang, 

and he gazen into the eyes of the 
Wise Man. 

“Be gone, boy. The sun rises and 
you have many miles to go. To- 
night I will light the signal fires 
and tell your tribe that you have 
come... . and gone—that Piang 
is Charm Boy of Kali Pandapa- 
tan’s people, forever.” 


DITOR’S NOTE—Piang, the 
hero of this story, is a real 
boy of the Moro jungles. He is 
known to the author, and has fig- 
ured in many adventures about 
which she has written. The pres- 
ent story weaves into Piang’s life 
much of the strange le- 
gendary lore of his peo- 
ple and gives us a lively 
picture of what might in 
part really befall a 
Philippine lad who should allow 
himself to be led to undertake 
the quest of the hermit. In De- 
cember Boys’ Lire Mrs. Stuart 
will tell how Piang figured in 
an exciting hoax actually played 
by American 
officers upon \ 









a hostile 
chief. 
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Pass that stick down the line! One fumble—yours maybe— 
and the other line wins. 
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= Both ends of a 50-yard dash are vital. Same way with your life, eh? Every race almost 
= depends on a good start. But pluck and persistence may overcome a bad get-away. 
go 
“When a feller needs a friend” he needs him bad. Note the perfect harmony of action of | 
one team in this three-legged race. My, what friendship can do even in a race! I 
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The sack race shows that Trouble can’t keep a good man back by sewing him up in a sack. 
He will get ahead somehow. (“Somehow” in this case looks like determination.) 
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The teams opposite with the sticks have now become “ante- 
lopes,”” each team welded by a common purpose and definite 
plan of action. 
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Most races are run every man for himself. Your own preparation, effort, judgment, and 
your own ability determine the result. And, if at first you don’t succeed—etc, 
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Don’t be a crab, but if you are, do your best. Some crab must come out on top—and be 
the first into the pot. (A crab race can be run forward, backward, or sidewise.) 















The wheelbarrow race shows the adaptability of boyhood. It’s a heap of fun and usually 
ends in a heap of boys. The secret of winning here is in keeping your head up no matter 
how far down you are. 











The cock fight. It is a question of bum 
make you bump another fella 


Troop 1, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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ing the other fellow over. When circumstances 
ow, keep sweet but bump him hard. 
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RUNTER PERKINS is always 
just about as cheerful as the day 
after Thanksgiving. That’s why I 


didn’t pay much attention to him 
one afternoon when he came into our barn, 
where I was trying to show Willy Peters 
how to turn handsprings, and said: 

“There’s going to be trouble for us 
fellers.” 

“Of course,” I told him. “Most of us 
will have toothache, or get licked or some- 
thing, before next Fourth of July. What's 
the matter now?” 

“Probably you think you’re smart, Bunk 
Carson!” he said. “The Tommyhawk 
Avengers is planning something!” 

“They’re always planning something. I 
guess us Black Rovers can hold our own. 
What is it?” 

“I can’t find out what it is,’ Grunter 
said. “That’s the worst of it. I heard 
Snipe Blackwell tell Smitty Henderson 
and Slats Sanders that when they got 
through with the Black Rovers Doc Horna- 
day would be the busiest man in Carters- 
ville.” 

“Maybe he'll have to put court plaster 
on some Avengers, too,” I said. 

Willy Peters had been listening and not 
saying a word. He is kind of skimpy in 
the arms and legs, and he wears glasses, 
but there is a good deal in his head that 
you can’t see. So when his Adam’s apple 
began to wiggle, which was a sign he was 
going to say something, we paid attention. 

“Honey swaky mally pants,” says Willy. 

“Hey?” Grunter asked him. 

Willy said it over again just as serious 
as though he was talking United States. 
I didn’t let on that I didn’t know what it 
was. When a feller is captain of a gang 
of pirates like the Black Rovers, he has 
got to act as if he knew more than he does. 
So I said: 

“You're right, Peters!” 

“That’s the way itl turn out,” says 
Willy. 

“Huh!” Grunter was pretty mad. He 
didn’t know whether Willy was trying to 
arger with him or not—and neither did I. 
Grunter wouldn’t ask what Willy meant 
and I couldn’t ask—so nobody said any- 
thing more and pretty soon Peters went 
on making a bad job of the handsprings 
until he barked his head and had to. go 
home to get it fixed. 

After he’d gone out Grunter kicked the 


Honey Sw 


grain box three or four times, and then 
he ‘started for the door. 

“T'll bet a million dollars you don’t know 
any more than I do what Peters was talk- 
ing about!” he Pe gp and then he went 
out. I was glad he didn’t stop to arger 
about it. 


ELL, it wasn’t long before anybody 

could see that the Avengers were 
busy. They had something started out in 
Squire Thompson’s woodlot, west of the 
village, and every day half a dozen of 
them would go out there with boards and 
things. We sent Fatty Masters to be a 
detective; but before he could do any de- 
tectiving Smitty Henderson, who is chief 
of the Tommyhawkers, and the strongest 
feller in Cartersville, got hold of him. Fat 
was terrible damaged when he came back. 
Then John Nelson, the Boy Scout, took 
hold and did a good job. He reported to 
the Black Rovers that the Avengers had 
built a kind of wooden counter in a little 
clearing in the woodlot. At one end there 
was a seat, and at the other end there was 
a wooden platform—but what any of it 
was for he couldn’t tell. 

We didn’t have half the number of fel- 
lers that the enemy had, and if they did 
try to do something the only way we could 
beat them was by being the smartest. And 
how could we be the smartest if we didn’t 
know what was coming? It worried us. 

The next day after the Scout reported 
was Saturday. In the morning the Black 
Rovers had just met in front of my barn 


‘when Slats Sanders and Snipe Blackwell 


showed up in my dooryard. They stopped 

just inside the fence. 
“Hey!” yells Slats. 

to you fellers?” 

“It ain’t safe,” says Grunter Perkins. 
etter not give trouble a chance to bite 

s ” 


“Can us fellers talk 


“ 


us. 
“Don’t be a grouch,” Nelson told him. 
Then he yelled back to Slats: “Come 
ahead, if you want to!” 

Slats and Snipe came up grinning like a 
couple of cats lapping cream. 

“Hello!” says Snipe. “Got all your fel- 
Jers. together?” 

“Yes,” I told him, but afterwards I re- 
membered that little Runty Brown wasn’t 
there. “Why?” 

“Well,” says Slats, “the noble red men 
want to bury the hatchet and make peace. 
We're going to make big medicine out in 
Thompson’s woodlot and have a feast. 
What say?” 

Nothing like that had ever happened be- 
fore and for a few minutes nobody said 
anything. It seemed kind of unnatural 
that the Avengers should want to be friends 
—just as if the grass had turned pink. 
Fatty Masters was the first one to ask 
questions. Fat couldn’t be so surprised 
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that he wouldn’t want to eat something. 

“What kind of a feast?’ he asks Slats. 

“Cheese sandwiches, and lemonade, and 
a lot of stuff,” Slats told him. “The noble 
red men have got it all ready.” 

“Let the noble red men eat it!” growls 
Grunter Perkins. “I can smell trouble.” 

“Oh, don’t be a grouch!” Nelson said. 
“If they want to make peace we ought to 
be willing.” 

“That’s the way to talk!” Snipe Black- 
well said. “Come on, fellers!” 


we we went. There was the Scout, Fatty 
Masters, Willy Peters, Grunter, and 
me. We walked along out of the village 
with Slats and Snipe and you couldn’t ask 
for two fellers to be any pleasanter. They 
talked about how hard they’d worked to 
make a camp and they let on that they’d 
done the whole thing so as to make friends 
with us. 

When we-got out to the woodlot I didn’t 
feel so cheerful as I had, It looked to me 
as though Smitty Henderson’s grin wasn’t 
quite natural. But it was too late to back 
out for the Avengers had got all of their 
fellers there for whatever was coming. 

In the middle of the clearing, which was 
only about ‘as big as a good-sized front 
dooryard, they had built a counter and a 
bench and a platform just as the Scout 
had said. Scales Lawton and Pieface 
Sherman were behind the counter—and 
they were grinning, too. 





“Bring out the pale- 
face Bunk Carson for 
the torture” 


i 
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“Here are the pirates!” yells Slats, as 
soon as we got into the clearing—“All 
ready for what we’ve got for ’em!” 

I thought that sounded queer, and the 
next minute I knew it was queer, for I 
looked behind and saw that the Avengers 
had surrounded us. 

Things happened. I caught a glimpse of 
the Boy Scout as he jumped for Smitty 
Henderson—he always picks out the hard- 
est job in sight. Then Snipe Blackwell and 
I got mixed up with each other and I 
kind of think I would have mussed him 
up if it hadn’t been for another Avenger 
jumping on my back. I heard Fatty yell 
murder and help and for his Ma all in 
the same breath. Then I seemed to be all 
covered over with Tommyhawkers, and 
when the dust settled down cach Black 
Rover was being sat on by from two to 
three of the enemy. 

They tied us up with clothesline and 
put us in among some trees at one side of 
the clearing, where we could see the what- 
do-you-call-it they had built. A few of ’em 
stayed there to guard us and the others 
went out and held a pow-wow in the 
clearing. | 

“They’re figuring out which one of you 
palefaces to torture first,” said Slats. He 
was one of the guards. Then Willy Peters, 
who hadn’t hardly said a word all the 
morning, piped up. 

“Honey swaky mally pants,” says he. 

“Aw shucks!” says Grunter. . “If I 
wasn’t tied up I’d bat you in the eye for 
that.” 

“What’s he mean?” says Slats to Per- 
kins. Grunter looked at him kind of scorn- 
ful. 

“Don’t you pretend to know anything 
at all?” says he. 

Slats didn’t know what to say for a min- 
ute. Then he began to get mad. 

“It won’t be long before you learn a 
few things you don’t know now!” he told 
Perkins. “Just you wait!” 

The pow-wow ended before Grunter 
could answer him back, and Smitty Hen- 
derson came over to where we were. 

“Bring out the paleface Bunk Carson 
for the torture,” says he. 

Slats and Snipe grabbed 
me and took off the ropes 
and walked me out toward 
that thing in the middle of 
the clearing. My legs felt 
kind of funny but I tried to 
act as though I didn’t care. I 
knew Nelson wouldn’t have ¢ 
squealed if it had been his y 


turn first. 

T= marched me up to- 
ward the counter, which 

had the bench at 


one end and _ the ge zh 
platform at _ the wy 
other. There was a : 


plate of sandwiches on the counter, and a 
pitcher and some tin mugs. Pieface turned 
out some lemonade into a mug. I couldn’t 
guess what was going to happen but I 
was willing to bet it would be bad, on ac- 
count of Slats and Snipe looking so happy. 
Those fellers are happiest when there’s a 
mean trick started. 

Just as we got about ten feet in front of 
the counter I heard Smithy growl and say: 

“Wait a minute, fellers! You keep your 
mouth shut, Bunk Carson, or you'll get it 
worse than ever!” 

I half turned around and saw some men 
coming out of the woods and, by jinks, 
Runty Brown was with ’em.” His father 
was there, and Runty had told of his hand 
leading him along. We found out after- 
wards that Runty had seen us marchin 
off with Sanders and Blackwell and h 
had his own ideers about taking chances 
like that. It seems his father and Mr. Job 
Emery, who is the truant officer, were 
planning to buy Squire Thompson’s wood- 
lot and they had started out to look the 
ground over. Runty figured he would be 
safer with them than with us, but after 
they got into the woods he left them and 
saw the rumpus when the Avengers tied 
us up. Then he went back and teased his 
father to go over toward the clearing to 
see what the boys had built. Runty fig- 
ured that if he could get some grown folks 
to show up there it might save us. That 
was as far as he had anything to do with 
what happened. After that things just 
went right along by themselves—like a 
bunch of firecrackers and a match, once 
you bring ther together. 

Squire Thompson and Mr. Emery and 
Mr. Brown headed right straight. for the 
counter where we were. All but Mr. 
Emery looked pleasant—he has had so 
much to do with boys that he wants to 
know why, I guess, before he does any 


smiling. 
“Well! Well! Well!” says Squire 
Thompson. . “What’s all this?” 


“Looks like they were running a restau- 
rant,” says Mr. Brown. “Is that it, boys?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” Slats told him. His voice 
wasn’t very strong, though. 
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“He and Mr. Brown between them 
collared six” 


“Well! Well!” The Squire walked up to 
the counter and put down a half a dollar. 
“These sandwiches look good—I didn’t 
know I was hungry until I saw ’em. Come 
on, gentlemen, it’s my treat!” 

Snipe Blackwell jumped forward. 

“That stuff ain’t—” 

That was all he had a chance to say. He 
might just as well not have said anything 
for the three men didn’t listen. It was too 
late. They had met their fate all at once. 

Squire Thompson took a big bite out of 
his sandwich and chewed just once, 
Anybody could have told by his face 
that he and that sandwich didn’t 
agree with each other. He reached 
out quick for a mug of lemonade 
and swallowed some. The next 
minute he turned kind of pale and 
sat down on the bench. The bench 
fell apart and alge him onto the 
ground real solid. 

I guess Mr. Browri was pretty 
thirsty for he tipped up his lemon- 
ade and took a good drink before 
he found out there was anything 
wrong with it. Then he dropped 
the cup and put both hands on his 
stomach and said one word: “Salt!” 

Mr. Emery started to take a 
sandwich but in order to reach the 
plate he had to step onto the plat- 
form, which was at his end of the 
» counter. The platform turned out to 
~ be a couple of hinged doors which 
* dropped open and let him down into 
a tub of water at the bottom of a 
hole maybe three feet deep. He 
stood there for a minute looking 
around at things and I never saw a 
more peevish looking truant officer 
than he was. 


Ww AT happened after that 

only took about two shakes 

of a lamb’s tail. Before the Tommy- 
(Continued on page 82) 











“Boy Scouts, Youve Made the 
Te am. aac) beadioxe Roosevelt 


Report of an address by Col. Theodore Roosevelt to the Encampment of Boy Scouts 
at Mineola, L. I., under the auspices of the Nassau County Council, of which Col. 
Roosevelt is Honorary Scout Commissioner, Sunday afternoon, September 2nd, 1917 


HE following stirring address was made by Colonel. Roose- 

veli in his most convincing manner before many hundred 
Boy Scouts and their leaders and friends, at one of the final 
rallies of the great annual encampment of the Boy Scouts 
of Nasscu County, Long: Island. It was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
expressed intention that im speaking to 
this audience he should be understood as 
addressing all Boy Scouts throughout the 
United States, and all the friends of the 
organizati:n. Every scout will be thrilled 
hy «nese ringing words from the most vir- 
ile American alive, and each Scout that 
does read this message should see to it 
that his own father or uncle or big brother, 
or some other first rate man of the com- 
munity has an opportunity to learn what 
Colonel Roosevelt thinks about Boy Scouts, 
and particularly what he has to say on the 
subject of Scoutmasters—The Editor. 


ELLOW BOY SCOUTS: (Very 
ee applause.) Of course I have 

a right to say “Fellow Boy Scouts,” 

for I see here as one of your Scout 
Masters the Dominie under whom I sit every 
Sunday. I am not only proud of Nassau 
County for, what you boys have done in 
organizing this body here in this county as 
you heve, but I congratulate with all my 
heart the American people on the Boy Scout 
movement; and I want you boys to feel this. 
Boys of your age ordinarily cannot feel as 
yet that they have done much for the coun- 
try as citizens, but you boys—the Boy Scouts 
—are different. Because of the leadership 
given by your organization you are already 
doing your part. You are on the team now 
You are doing your 
And I tell you, it is 


—Uncle Sam's Team. 
bit. (Loud applause.) 


worth while.. I do not know a man or a boy © Underwood & Underwood. 


worth his salt who has not got the desire to 

be a part of the team that counts, and to do h’s share in making 
it count. That is what every red-blooded American has got to 
feel, or he isn’t worth being called an American. It is what 
you boys are doing. 

We have got 258,000 Boy Scouts, and about 75,000 people 
like Scoutmaster Talmadge, President Earle and myself (Scout 
Commissioner) who are in the movement as leaders, and I won’t 
be content until instead of 258,000 we have 2,580,000. (Great 
applause.) 


ND now, Boys, nothing could have pleased me more than 
Awrat President Earle said in introducing me, when he 
spoke of a sentence I had used, and said it ought to be the 
motto on which the Boy Scouts act. It ought to be the motto 
on which all of us here act, and also on which every grown-up 
American acts: “NevER BE NEUTRAL BETVEEN RIGHT AND WRONG.” 
One of the lessons that it is most important to teach the aver- 
age American—the men you boys a~e to be—is to teach him 
that when he is neutral between right and wrong, he is helping 





the wrong. If when you are grown up you see cruelty, in- 
iquity and evil triumph over decency and justice, and you go 
by on the other side, like the Levite, you will earn just the cor- 
dial memory the Levite earned for himself under those circum- 
stances. If you are not with the right, then 
you are against the right. And you boys 
have got to cultivate not only the habit of 
being decent yourselves, but of helping to 
make other people decent. Therefore, you 
have got to be good, decent and efficient. I 
have got mighty little use for the type of 
good man or good boy of whom all you can 
say is that he is harmless. (Laughter and 
applause.) 


OY SCOUTS, I want you to count in the 
B game of life. I want you to count now 
when you are boys, and I want you to count 
when you have grown up and become men. I 
have just come over from the troops, the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment. They are going 
abroad to do their duty. You are being 
trained in this organization so that if you 
are ever needed in the future you can do 
your duty, and now you can do your duty 
in civic life rather than in war. 

I believe in this movement with all my 
heart, and also in that constantly-growing 
belief in this country that all of our young 
men between the ages of 18 and 22 shall have 
to have obligatory universal military training 
to supplement what you boys are doing now. 

The democracy of our Government must 
be based fundamentally on the kind of spirit 
you show—the service you give. No man is 
entitled to a privilege if he does not per- 
form a duty. You can’t, any of you, enjoy 
the privileges of a Boy Scout if you stay out 
and don’t do any of the work. 

Sooner or later I hope to see in this country manhood suf- 
frage and womanhood suffrage based on manhood and 
womanhood service. (Applause.) No one who does not give 
service is entitled to suffrage. Any one who does not give 
service in times of peace does not stand ready to give it in war. 
I would not interfere with those who are too conscientious to go 
to war, but when I hear a man say he is too conscientious to 
fight for his country. I would like to have him take his eon- 
science out and examine it and see if it is healthy. If he is too 
conscientious to fight, then I am too conscientious to let him 
vote and help to rule a country for which I have to fight. 


HERE were some elderly sissies of both sexes who ob- 

~ jected to the Boy Scout Movement when the organization 
was being started, for fear it would make us too military. These 
same types of people are now opposing’ universal military train- 
ing for fear it will make us into a nation of militarists. It is 
no more true of one than of the other. Military training will 
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tend to produce a better type of men in civic life, just as it 
will fit men to fight for their country. Your organization 
though not military has already borne fruit in this respect. The 
percentage of Scout officials and graduate Scouts who have 
already gone into the army is markedly above the general per- 
centage, and for this fact and the training of these men we are 
debtors to this organization. 


WANT to make this appeal, and I want to make it as 

strongly as I can. Every man of fighting age who is 
fit to go and allowed to go ought to go to war. Every 
man of fighting age who is all right ought to go to the front, 
and it will be a mighty sight pleasanter to explain to his 
children later on why he went than why he did _ not. 
There are men who can’t go and who ought not to go. Their 
duty will be to take the places of the men who do go. Now, 
any man who is too old, or for any other good reason can- 
not go to the front, can do his part by volunteering to serve 
as a Scoutmaster and take the place of some man who has got 
to go. (Great applause.) On the whole, the Scoutmasters and 
similar officers represent a very high type—an unusually high 
type—of leadership in the community. We have a right to 
expect the very best men in the community to come forward 
to do that work, and I wish to emphasize with all my power 
that it is an unpatriotic thing te let the Boy Scout movement 
be hampered in any way by the fact that the Scoutmasters 
and leaders of the boys have shown their patriotism by going 
into the army, and I urge you who stay at home, show that you 





know what patriotism is by coming in and taking their places. 

If a man says that he regrets he cannot go to war, but that 
he would like to serve his country, ask him what he is doing 
otherwise. You can serve your country in some way at home. 
You can be a Scoutmaster, thereby taking the place of some 
one else who goes to war. (Applause.) 


OBODY is doing what he ought to do in this country now 
unless he is helping in some way to win this war: By y <r 
ing, by supporting those who have-gone to fight, by taking their 
places, by doing the work they have left behind to do. Some- 
times it is one member of a firm who does the whole work of 
the firm because his partners have gone to war. Sometimes it 
is the older man, or the infirm, who does the work of the strong 
man who has gone to the front; or he is doing his work in other 
lines. 

And now I appeal to all good Americans who wish to help 
the America of the future to help it in some tangible way 
by taking the places of the Scoutmasters or other officials of 
the Boy Scouts of America who have gone to the front, and 
who have made all of us their debtors by going to fight the 
battle for American manhood and civilizatiou on the other side 
of the water. 

Many of the Scoutmasters and leaders of this organization 
have shown their patriotism by going to war, and now let every 
good American show his patriotism by encouraging and support- 
ing the Boy Scouts of America in every way within his power. 

Good luck to you. 








Synopsis 
THE Scouts of the Whippoorwill Patrol of 

Riverton, a small town on the Mississippi 
River, build a houseboat for a cruise with their 
scoutmaster, Mr. Maclay. They meet Marvin 
Blaisdell, a pearl fisher, who tells them the 
story of a fine old house on a deserted farm 
ten miles above Riverton, in whose history he 
had had a part some forty. years before: The 
property had been staked and lost in a card 
game by John Albright, its dissipated owner. 






“Well, we seen lights in the house last 








Tom Britton, the winner, did not enjoy his 
possession but was restrained from restoring 
it by a sister. On Albright’s death, however, 
he secretly deeded the farm to Albright’s 
widow, left in poverty with two children. 
Fearing his sister’s wrath, he hid the deed, 
left home, and a year later entrusted to Blais- 
dell, the pearl fisher, directions in a secret 
writing for finding the deed.. He promised to 
send the key to the cryptograph later but died 
without sending it. n —- from their 
cruise the Scouts find that the Albright. home- 
stead is about to be turned over to distant 
heirs of the Britton family in England. Wayne 
Scott, Patrol Leader, determines to decipher 
the cryptograph in the five days left. To work 
in quiet he goes to camp at the edge of the 
Albright estate with Si Boggs, an old servant 
of Britton’s, as companion. 





The Haunted Mansion 


HE launch bearing the Scouts 

homeward quickly got.out of ear- 

shot. Wayne and George W. Si 

Boggs turned and looked about for 
a suitable camp site. : 

Lifting the stained door on its ‘rusted 
hinges, they found that a board partition. 
thrown up half-way across, separated 
what had been the sleeping quarters from 
the kitchen end, where still stood the re- 
mains of a stove, with pipe yet piercing 
the shingle roof. 

While Boggs swept out with an im- 
provised broom of dried grass, Wayne cut 
leafy twigs for beds. Boggs mended the 
chimney; Wayne gave the table a fourth 
leg. A half dozen pails of river water on 
the floor and furniture completed repairs. 

The aeriel wires were hung from high 


By 
WALTER WALDEN 


in a cottonwood, and connected with the 
wireless set on one corner of the table. 
This was Ray’s suggestion. 

Wayne, eager to visit the Albright 
Homestead, set off while Boggs foraged 
for firewood. It was a tramp of three- 
quarters of a mile along the shore to the 
fence, and another quarter to the mouth 
of Sycamore Creek. Wayne found a rustic 
bridge over the small stream opposite the 
grand old house, which stood beyond the 
woods in a clearing, at the foot of the 
hill; a one-story wing extended back on 
the near side abutting on the hill, from 
which one could step onto the roof of the 
wing. 

Wayne stepped forward on the path 
but was halted by a voice in the brush 
behind him. He turned to see a boy of 
nine or ten, coming toward him. 

“Say,” said the boy, “I wouldn’t go up 
there; that house is haunted.” 

“Don’t believe in that kind of rot,” said 
Wayne, as the boy approached. 

“Well,” said the boy, “me’n Clif—Clif 


night, and they was moving.” 


Scouts Afloat 


Illustrated by 
Watt. Loupersack 


Hooker, he lives next to me—we camped 
on the creek last night, and we seen lights 
in the house; and they was movin’. We 
didn’t sleep much after that, and went 
home soon as day. I forgot my knife— 
stuck in a tree—and come after it.” 

“I ess there was someone in the 
house,” ventured Wayne. 

“No,” was the boy’s uncompromising 
reply, “there don’t ever anyone go in that 
house; everyone knows it’s haunted.” 

“Who haunts it?” queried Wayne. 

“Why, the man that owned it,” came 
the answer. “He died out west.” 

“Why does he haunt it?” persisted 
Wayne. 

“Well,” ventured the boy, “he don’t rest 
easy in his grave. Folks say he got it in 
a bad way.” 

When the boy had gone his way, Wayne 
again approached the haunted house. The 
garden nurtured little but weeds. The 
broad and imposing stone steps showed 
long want of the broom; but aside from 
the shabbily neglected frames to the por- 
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tals, the house itself showed nothing of were ready to put on the crackling fire. cord. He 


decay. Here and there, blinds stood open. 

The abutting hill in the way, Wayrie 
must go around the structure to reach the 
back. His hand trembled a little as he 
inserted the key. It was a back ante-room 
he stepped into, between kitchen and store- 
room. He entered the dining-room; from 
there to the living-room; thence across the 
front entry hall to the library. In all 
dust-covered furniture stood. 

In the library, some books lay on the 
floor, with signs of recent handling show- 
ing in the dust. Back of the library a 
den; couch, table, and an old-fashioned 
secretary—tall, with shelves above—stand- 
ing against the back wall. The walls were 
all of paneled wood. Here again Wayne 
saw where the dust had been recently 
hand-rubbed. Opening the secretary, he 
noted dust-smeared papers. He looked 
them over; there was nothing of interest. 

The dust on the floor showed signs of 
the secretary’s having been lately moved 
from the wall and pushed back again. 
Wayne tried to move it but found it too 
heavy. 

Only one article he found awakened his 
interest—a photograph, likeness of a man: 
a large hat with flowing brim, frock coat 
buttoned low; broad soft bow tie; rams- 
horn cane, with a metal joint like a sword- 
cane; long twisted moustaches above an 
imperial,—all gave him a cavalier appear- 
ance. Wayne was certain it -must be 
Thomas Britton. The photo accorded weil 
with Marvin Blaisdell’s account of the 
man. It was such a man as would be 
capable of such odd humors as the crypto. 
graph. 

Voices -without came to Wayne’s ears. 
He put back the photograph and hurried 
around to the door by which he had en- 
tered. When he emerged he saw a pair of 
farmers in the yard. 

“How d’ye do,” said the elder. 

“Good morning,” returned Wayne. 

“I reckon you're the one the trustees 
give the key to, seein’ you've got it,” said 
the man. “I’m hired by them to keep an 
eye on the place. We see someone in the 
yard and come to investigate.” 

“Yes,” corroborated Wayne, “they said 
I might go into the house. Has anyone 
else been in here lately?” he questioned. 

“There ain’t been no one in there for 
more’n a year,” said the farmer, ——-“ex- 
ceptin’ spirits.” 


"HEN Wayne finally made his way 

back to the Blaisdell cabin, he rumi- 
nated over those signs of recent intrusion. 
He was easily convinced, by the boy’s 
report of having seen lights, and the fresh 
marks in the dust, that someone had been 
there on the night before. Who could it 
be? Tramps had evidently steerec clear 
of the house. That it was some one direct- 
ing his interest chiefly to Britton’s books 
and secretary was quite plain. Who more 
probable than this recently arrived repre- 
sentative of the Britton family, perhaps 
searching for a will—or more likely, the 
deed to which the cryptograph pointed the 
way: 

“That's it,” said Wayne to himself, “he’s 
afraid of that deed. Maybe he’s found 
it!” . Wayne’s heart stopped for a moment. 
“He: might destroy it,’ he continued to 
himself. “But if he hasn’t found it he’ll 
come again tonight. I’m going to see. If 
only’ it wasn’t too late to see why he moved 
that! desk !” ‘ 

The sun had melted into the horizon 
whe Wayne reached the shack. Boggs 
had | potatoes boiled, and ham and eggs 


pulled. The adjoining ae 0 
ayhe 


Eager as was Wayne to tackle the cryp- fell slightly ajar—on hinges—and 


tograph at once, he felt powerfully per- 
suaded to watch the deserted house. So, 
before the darkness of night had made 
eerie all the corners of the woods, he and 
Boggs had found a place for their blan- 
kets amid the brush under the trees, near 
the edge of the clearing. There was no 
moon, though the stars shone. 

Boggs’s was to be the first watch, eight 
to twelve. Wayne was not conscious of 
having had his eyes closed over a minute, 
till he felt himself shaken by Boggs. 

“Look thar,” urged Boggs. 

Wayne looked, and saw a glimmering of 
light, showing in a dormer window in the 
roof of the old mansion. For a little the 
two watched, silently. Then the light dis- 
appeared, only to show again in a lower 
story. 

“Come,” spoke Wayne. 

The two started toward the mansion. 
As they went the ‘light disappeared again, 
and showed once more, this time on the 
ground floor, shining through the blinds 
of the library window. 

Wayne crept tremblingly forward, 
Boggs immediately behind. They got to 
the wall. 

“Boost me,” whispered Wayne. 

In a moment he stood on Boggs’s hori- 
zontal back, his eye to a chink. And here 
is what he saw: The door between the 
library and the den behind stood open. 
On the table in that back room rested a 
flickering candle. A man—perhaps forty, 
smooth chin, but tufts of whiskers on the 
cheeks—was in the act of lifting and push- 
ing the end of the tall secretary away 
from the back wall. When he got it stand- 
ing at an angle, he took up the candle 
and some tools from the table, disappear- 
ing behind the secretary. Then Wayne’s 
ear caught the sound of pounding, as of 
a steel instrument on rock. 
ing but the dim flow of light on the wall 
about the secretary. 

But soon the sound of pounding ceased, 
and he saw the side-whiskered man come 
out and put the candle and tools back on 
the table. Wayne noticed with some-satis- 
faction the expression of disappointment 
in the man’s face. “He hasn’t found it,” 
was Wayne’s self-assuring thought. 

The man stood irresolute for a minute, 
then he proceeded to return the secretary 
to its place; he took up the candle and 
tools, came into the library and made for 
the hall. 

Wayne got down and pulled Boggs over 
amongst the weeds of the garden. Soon 
a light showed for a moment in a cellar 
window. Then all was dark and 
still. 

After a time it became evident 
the man had gone away. So Wayne 
and Boggs got back to their blan- 
kets. But it was but fitful sleep the 
boy got till morning. 


Cuaprer XX. 


The Cryptograph 


AYNE could hardly wait for 

W daylight to get over to the 

house once more. He found 
where the man had forced a cellar 
window, on the farther side. 

In the den, the two soon had the 
secretary away from the wall. 
Markings about a little knob of 
wood in a panel of the wall caught 
Wayne’s eye. With his knife he got 
it out. In the wee hole was a loop of 


He saw noth-' 


looked into a recess, over a foot square, 
and extending into the rock of the hill at 
the back of the house, perhaps two feet. 

There were marks of the man’s tools 
all around within. Doubtless he expected © 
to find a recess behind a recess and had 
been disappointed. 

Wayne picked up a pad of blank paper 
from the floor of the space; everything 
else that this secret chamber may have 
contained must have been removed. 

Everything set back in place, the two 



































climbed the 
stairs. Gar- 
ret and all 
were vis- 
ited, but 
offered 
nothing of 
present 
interest, ex- 
cept the 
signs of 
search of 
the noctur- 
nal visitor. 
It was rea- 
soned by Wayne 
that the trustees 
had refused the 
man admission to 
the house, since he 
made his visit thus 
clandestinely. 

While the two 
were making their 
way through the 
woods, campward, 
Wayne discovered 
that he still re- 
tained the pad of 
paper. He had in- 
advertently carried 
it off. It seemed 
to him almost as if 
fate had fastened 
it on him. He ran 
through the leaves, 
half hoping that he 
should find some- 
thing to help; but 
they were all 
blank. 

Arrived at the 
cabin, breakfast 
was hurried 
through. Then, as 
Boggs set things in 
order, Wayne sat 
himself down to 


bap: eye to a 
chink 
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the table and tackled the cryptograph 
again. He looked long on that crazy- 
quilt of letters. Whether it was that he 
was worn with lack of sleep, or he had 
been disturbed, his mind upset, by the 
experience up at the deserted mansion, or 
both, his mind refused to concentrate. 
The more he looked on that jumble the 
more the letters would riot. 

Long before noon he gave it up, threw 
off his clothes and dashed into the river 
for a swim. At once the cool water gave 
relief, and he determined that the after- 
noon should see progress. 

But dinner over, the same symptoms of 
confusion and rambling of the mind re- 
turned. He roamed the forest, and in 
various ways sought to forget the crypto- 


graph. Supper came and went. He 
tackled the thing once more. 
Wayne’s mind refused the job. He 


began to fear he was doomed to failure. 
Then all at once he heard tones from an 
instrument—at first it seemed some kind 
of bird—some distance away. It was a 
plaintive melody someone was playing. 
Wayne felt his flesh creep with the beauty 
of it. He forgot the cryptograph—every- 
thing, as he sat, en- 
tranced. 

Boggs was gone from 
the kitchen. Wayne 
stepped out toward the 
source of the music, and 
presently saw Boggs 


And here is what he saw . 


seated on the river bank, his shouldei 
against a tree-trunk; in his hands—at his 
mouth—he held an ocarina, and wonderful 
was the taste of paradise he sent forth 
from it. 

Finally as the musician ceased for a 
breathing spell, recollections of his task 
came to Wayne and he wandered back to 
his table. And he worked, the seldom 
ceasing music continuing to charm his ears. 
His mind was now tranquil—confusion all 
gone. A sense of ultimate victory was in 
his being. 

Very quickly certain repeated combina- 
tions of letters in the cryptograph became 
apparent to him. Following “In-” the nine 
letters “ijmocrzno” appeared again, to- 
gether, farther along in the same line. At 
the end of the line—“mjyn,” which was 
repeated in the last line. Again in the 
first line, just before “mjyn,” was 
“cpiymzy,” repeated at the end of the 
second line. Doubtless these combinations 
of letters represented words, each twice 

















appearing in ihe secret writing. Wayne 
set them down thus: 


2times: In—ijmocrzno. 
2 times: cpiymzy. 
2 times: mj y n. 


“What's likely to be the first word in 
such a writing?” Wayne asked himself. 
“A direction, or measure of distance. Let’s 
try a direction, say southeast.” He set 
the word below the cryptographic letters, 
thus: 


ijmoecrzno 
southeast 


Wayne then applied the letters, so ap- 


parently discovered, to the two other 
words, thus: 
I n—ijmoerzno 
Ns—northeast 
cP? t 3 a ty 
h oe. fa 
mjyon 
ro s 


“ro s”—That must be rods, a measure of 
distance. So he had discovered another 
letter—d—for the “y” of the cryptograph. 
Applied to the sec- 
ond word above, 
he got: 


y 


c p ym z 
e 84 


i 

h nd 
Ah! That must be 
hundred. And so 
he had another let- 
ter—u—for p. And 
z must stand for e 
—not a. So, he 
reasoned, the first 
word must be 
changed to north- 


us a man lifting 
and pushing .. ” 


west (r standing for w). 
Now then, Wayne set down what he had 
discovered, thus: 


In—ijmocrznoxjmizmk 
Ns—northwest orner 

. c p 
jnovgwmdbeo 

ost r h t 

: i 
cjhznozvyijmocrznoajpm 
ho este dnorthwest our 

cpiymzymijyn 

hundredrods 
nzkpgxecemvgbmjpiyhdgd 
sie u hr round 

p c i 1 

ovmtnoji z 

t r stone 

y 

ydmzxogtvrvtamjhkjgz 
a:.%" 2 t w ro ° e 
ia y a P 
;nmovmadgqz 
+ et r 


cpi-ymzyocdmotm 
hundredth. 


idozmjxf 
n ter. o ®*ss 
i c 


By continuing his reasoning he found 
cp fiy. And so words began to build. 
But the NV s - seemed to have no mean- 
ing. Ah! Doubtless the “I n” at the be- 
ginning must be the key to the relative 
arrangement of the two alphabets, the 
cryptographic and the natural. Let us 
try. - 
I—jkil mnopaqr stuvw 
n—opqrstuvwxyzab 


xyzabcdefgh 
ceeteht iste 


Applied: to the letters discovered, it 
proved correct—j means 0, o means ¢. 
Hurrah! 


ROM time to time, Wayne’s glance 

had gone to the blank pad, got from 
the secret recess in the old house, and now 
something there struck him as a bit pecu- 
liar. There were pin holes in a circle; 
and form each showed a line impression 
running to the center, or hub, of the circle, 
like the spokes of a wheel. He saw at 
once that someone had made such a draw- 
ing on a superimposed sheet of the pad, 
and what he now looked on was the im- 
pression made by the pencil. 

Wayne reproduced the drawing with the 
pencil. He counted the sectors. Just 
twenty-six—the number of letters in the 
alphabet! He filled them in—two alpha- 
bets in regular order, but so that the n of 
one came within the same sector as the i 
of the other. This is what he got. 

(See diagram on page 48.) 


Thrilling with victory, Wayne, with this 
guide, filled in his letters: 


In—ijmocr znoxj 


m i 
northwesteor 


Pp 
jhznozvyijmoece 
mesteadnorthwe 


hdgdovmtnoj 
militaryst 


ydmzxogtvrvtamjh 
directlyawayfrom 
kjgznovmadqz 
polestarfive 
cpiymzyocdmo 
rs 


e ¢ mjyn 
hundredthi r 


t J 
y ods 


Then, trembling with excitement, he cop- 
ied and set down the translation, punctu- 
ated, thus: 


Northwest corner post Albright Home- 
stead. Northwest four hundred . 
Sepulchral ground. Military stone. Di- 
rectly away from the pole-star five hun- 
dred thirty rods. Granite rock. Glass 


jar. 

“I’ve got it!” shouted Wayne. “I must 
tell Ray.” And-he began to adjust the 
wireless. 


(Continued on page 44) 








VV hat 
With? 


‘HEN one is out of reach of a 
hardware shor, and needs to put 
hinges on a gate or cabin door, 
he may, if he be a tenderfoot, 


ery, “It pan't be done unless I have got 
But if 


the where-WITH-all to do it.” 
one is a pioneer, a : 
real son jof Daniel 

Boone, 4 genuine 7 
scout, he will not 
ask whilere_ the 
WITH is, but he 
will proceed to 
make a withe. 

Of course, there 
are a lot of you 
boys who do not 
know a with from 
a withe, but it is 
for the benefit of such 
boys that this article is 
written. 


A Wirn or a WiTHE 


There ‘is a rope made 
by twisting a green rod or 
twig untjl the fibres part 
like strands of string and 
render the material flexible; 
that is, the wood becomes so 
pliable that one may bend it 
like a rope and not break it. 
In order to make this wood- 
en rope, place your rod upon a flat stone 
or log an‘l with a club or mallet hammer 
the rod all along its length. Then put 
your foot on one end and take the other 
end in your two hands and twist it, and 
you will have a withe, wherewith you can 
make hinges for your door, hinges for your 
gate; twitie with which to tie up bundles; 
a band with which to fasten the bark to 
your shack, shanty, or shelter; a painter 
with which to fasten your canoe, skiff, 
scow, or dug-out; a rope with which to 
bind the logs of your raft together; a rope 
with which to make a swing for the kid- 
dies—in fact a thing which may be used 
for many, many purposes. 

The brawny powerful-handed pioneers 
would twist a withe without the trouble 
of beating it. Jimmy Rosencrans, of Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, once set his long 
barrel rifle against my chestnut tree and 

















"made of withes 





proceeded to make some hickory withes 
for hinges for the rustic gate which swung 
over the entrance of what is now the Dan 
Beard Outdoor School Camp, but what was 
then the writer’s private 
shooting and fishing lodge. 
It was from Jimmy and his 
brother Siley that the writer 
learned many of these pio- 
neer stunts. 

Both of the aforemen- 
tioned backwoodsmen have 
long since been gathered to 
the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, but they are still 
teaching you boys--what to 


woods through the voice and 

pen of your National Scout 

Commissioner. Thus you see 

that a fellow can be dead 

and very dead at that; he 
can be an unknown back- 
woodsman of yesterday, his 
body lying in an unmarked 
grave, and still, because he 
was a good scout, be teach- 
ing backwoods lore to the 
extremely ‘lively and auive 
boys of to-day. 

This summer at our camp the 
boys made withes for handles 
to their pot hooks which hung over the 
campfire; and the campfire where they 
used them was built near the Bear Stock- 
ade, exactly at the spot where old Jimmy 
Rosencrans, thirty years ago, swung the 
gate on hinges made of hickory withes. 
The Bear Stockade of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Pike County, Penn- 
sylvania, consists of Scouts Geer, of Dela- 
ware; Schalck, of Brooklyn; Potter, of 
Detroit; Emeny, F. L., of Salem, Ohio; 
Kitson, T., of Stroudsburg, Pa.; Kearns, 
of Washington, D. C.; LeRoy, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Euston, A., of Scranton, 
Pa., and Geissler, A., of New York City. 





Boxes anp Bates Can Be Bounp Up Wirn 
WIrtTHEsS 


Not long ago china was packed in big 


cases made of stout withes crossing each 


other like prison bars, these 
cases were filled with straw to 
protect the china- 
ware. 

Withes were also 
formerly used to 
bale hay. There is 
a braided circle 





hanging in front 
of me now, which 
was made as a 
plummet and level 
for rough survey- 
ing. 

Snowshoes may be made of withes. I 
have seen such shoes used by the Black- 
feet Indians. If the Indians could do 
these things, it’s about time you fellows had 
Some success at it. 


26 


do and how to do it in the. 





Dan Beard 
Tells You 


* Ornen Turnes 
. 


By taking a wi:low rod, a chestnut rod, 
a hickory rod or some similar wood, and 
beating part of it until.the bark and fibres 
loosen, the fibres may be thinned out and 
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braided into a long lash, making an excel- 
lent whip of a withe, wherewith to: drive 
cattle or pigs, or as a toy to snap and 
crack, and to get into trouble because of 
the temptation other boys legs offer—boys 
who may object to having their legs used 
for practise with the home-made whip. 

May be made of braided withes. Withes 
may also be used to make a rope mattress 
for a bed. The truth is we cannot Jimit 
the uses of the withe, for they are mani- 
fold, and as your great great great grand- 
mother would say: 


A long lasting labit 
for Bobbies so neat 
A bunch of lastings 
for naughty boys’ feet 
A with that will bind 
and use it to sweep. 


DITOR’S NOTE.—In 

November Boys’ Lire 
Dan Beard, National 
Scout Commissioner and 
prince of woodsmen, be- 
gins a regular monthly 
two-page article, fully 
illustrated, on the making and doing of 
outdoor things. Mr. Beard’s best work, 
written “with his heart in it,” is promised 
by him to his thousands of friends, the 
boys of Boys’ Lire, 
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The Shadow of the North 
(Continued from page 10) 


“What do you mean?” asked the aston- 
ished Robert. 

“Now, don’t look so surprised. You can 
keep a play up too long. You know as 
well as we do that you're plain Peter 
Smith, an ‘able young sailorman, when 
you're willing, who deserted us in Balti- 
more three months ago, and you with a 
year yet to serve.” 

Robert saw that he was at the mercy of 
these men. He could be a player, too, and 
perhaps more was to be won by being a 
player. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I was tempted 
by the follies of the land, and ’ve had 
enough of ’em. If you'll overlook it and 
let the past be buried, captain, you’ll have 
no better seaman than Peter Smith.” 

The captain and Miguel exchanged aston- 
ished glances. 

“Cut the lashings, Miguel,” said the Cap- 
tain. Miguel’s sharp knife quickly severed 
them, and Robert sat up in the bunk. 

“Peter,” said the captain, “I’m glad to 
get you back, particularly as we have such 
a long voyage ahead of us. One doesn’t go 
to the coast of Africa, gather a cargo of 
slaves and get back in a day.” 

In spite of himself Robert could not re- 
press a shudder of horror. A slaver and 
he a_ prisoner on board her! He might 
be gone a year or more. “How long are 
we out from New York?” he said. 

“It might be an hour or it might be a 
day or what’s more likely it might be two 
days. You see, Peter, a lad who gets a 
crack on the head like yours lies still and 
asleep for a long time. Besides, it don’t 
make any more of a difference to you how 
long we've been out. So, just you stay in 
your bunk a little while longer, and Miguel 
will bring you something to eat and drink.” 

The captain and Miguel went out, and 
Robert heard them fastening the door on 
the outside. 

Presently the door opened, and Miguel, 
bearing the ship’s lantern-in one hand and 
a plate of food in the other, came in. It 
was rough food such as was served on 
rough ships, but Robert sat up and looked 
at it hungrily. Miguel grinned, and 
laughed until the gold hoops in his ears 
shook. 


“You, Peter Smith,” he said. “Me ter- = 


rible glad to see you again. You help me 
in the cook’s galley.” 

“Tm willing. You know I can cook. 
You'll remember, Miguel, how I helped you 
in the Mediterranean, and how I did almost 
all your work that time you were sick, 
when we were cruising down to the 
Brazils?” 

Miguel grinned. 

“T tell you when the captain wants you.” 

He withdrew, but Robert heard him 
fastening the door on the outside again. 
Then he stood up, flexed his muscles and 
took deep breaths. , 


TIME which seemed to be six hours, 
but which he afterward knew to be 
only one, passed, and his door swung back 
for the third time. The face of Miguel 
appeared in the opening and again he 
grinned, until his mouth formed a mighty 
slash across his face. 
“You come on deck now, you Peter,” he 
said, “captain wants you.” 
Robert’s heart gave a mighty beat. 
He followed Miguel up a narrow ladder 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Boy Scouts—Attention! 


Want to make money ? 


cy course you do. Every live boy in khaki wants more 
money to spend, and to.save, perhaps towards a college 
education, 

The surest way to get money is to earn it yourself by learning 
to be a salesman. Good salesmen make big money. Any smart | 
Boy Scout ought to make a good salesman. 

We’re just forming an organization known as “The Boys 
Genco Sales Force.” We want to hear from all you live wires. 

The article these boys will sell is the Genco Safege Razor, 
made by the Geneva Cutlery Co., manufacturers of the famous 






Genco Razors are regular 
razors, made from finest 
steel, and hand-ground and 
honed by the greatest or- 
ganization of master cutlers 
in the world. Many mil- 
lions of Genco Razors are 
now giving perfect shaving satisfaction to barbers 
and self-shavers. 

Genco Safege Razors are simply Genco Razors 
with a safety attachment. They are designed for 
men who want a regular razor shave, yet want the 
perfect protection that a safety device can give 
them. 

You'll sell them like hot cakes to your relatives, neighbors 
and friends. We'll teach you how to sell them. You'll be sur- 
prised to see how easy it is to learn. ; 

Remember we offer you a fine chance to make money and do pleasant, 
instructive work. 

Write today for particulars telling how to join our sales force. 


‘GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY, 
445 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
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GILBERT 
Electrical Sets 


Electrical engineering is wonderful 
boys! And it’s fun that’s worth while, 
of great men like wa Morse and 
who experimented wi th 
electricity. The telegraph~ 
the woo 4 “ the “ee t “3 
light are all the results 7 
electricel experimenting. “ The Gilbert Sub- 

a marine “G-150” is 

These Gilbert Electrical : an actual workin 
Sets of Experimental Appa- : ol g 
ratus—together with the ill elementary course on Bilectrical miniature model of 
Engineering—are the most pone he playthings for teaching, dem- the history-making 
onstrating and applying the secrets and principles of electricity. submarine. It is equipped with strong power spring motor, 

You learn and play at the same time. submerging planes, self-propelling torpedo, crank shaft, steel pro- 

Make a motor that will lift your own weight and magnets that pick peller, ete. It cruises along with just its periscope visible; = 
up objects. Wire in electric door bells. Operate toys and models when the submerging planes are set, it will submerge and continue 
with electricity. Do a hundred ‘“‘stunts’’ that are being done every its course below the surface identically like a real submarine, Dis- 
day by grown-up electrical engineers charges, a (wood and metal) torpedo automatically. 

Set No. 3004 contains all parts for building motor and o' ther The 150”" is non-sinkable and always rises to the surface 

Po * gine Da, conaasting 100 expe er Friet sie: 7 Canada, the end nae “bish —— ee, AP It isviate 

.50. Other rt Sets, $1, 50 and $10; in Canada, iy nches nisi in batt D gray. ce, 

1.50, $3.75 and $15. $1.50; in Canada, $2.25. 


GILBERT Submarine 


Wouldn’t you like to see for yourself just 
how the famous undersea boats travel under 
water and fire their torpedoes? 
can—and you can 
be the submarine 
commander, too! 


Chemistry Outfit 


This Gilbert Chemistry Outfit gives you all the 
materials and instructions for conducting chem- 
istry experiments—doing things that seem rea 
marvelous. 

And remember, in addition to the fun and 
fascination of this Outfit, you are also learning 
many of the principles of Chemical Engineering. 
It contains wet cell and equipment for electro- 

ing: nickel-plating: tests for metals; how to 
; how to make ammonia; how to make 

; laboratory equipment; test tubes and filter 
helping hints for laboratory; chemical 

magic with ‘‘patter."" With every outfit is a 
big illustrated manual which tells clearly how 
2 ae all the tests and experiments and also 

es, in a simple interesting way, important 
Fnowiedge of Chemical Engineering. 

This Gilbert Chemistry Outfit ‘inl give you 
hours and days of worth-while amusement. Your 
dealer has it and will gladly show it to you. If 

I were a boy, I surely would want one for Christmas! Price $3; in Canada $4.50. 





Win Prizes, Honor and Money 
Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys 


I founded the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys last year to add 
to the fun you can have with Erector, Electrical Set and other Gilbert 
Toys. I was sure it would appeal to you boys—because I was a real 
boy myself and know the kind of fun and rewards that boys like. 


And it certa.nly has been a wonderful success! A big army of am- 
bitious, ““up-and-doing” boys are now members of the Gilbert Institute. 
It proves that all you fellows know a good thing when you see it. 

The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys offers you great opportun!- 
ties to win fame and valuable rewards—and at the same time have lots 
and lots of enjoyment while winning them. There are no dues and no 
initiation fees—any boy can belong who has one or more of the Gilbert 
Toys which are needed to do the things that prove you are entitled to 
the Degrees which are as follows: 


VALUABLE REWARDS AND FINE DIPLOMAS 


First Degree—It is easy to win this degree. There isn’t room here neti 
to tell what you do but it’s all described in the literature which I will wid , 
send you on request. When you win this degree, you receive a Diploma ~ a 
certifying that you are a Gilbert Engineer. 

Second Degree—This Degree is a little harder but any bright boy Always Something New to Build With 


GOR | 


ean win it. You not only get a Diploma that you are a Gilbert Expert 
Engineer but you also are given a handsome gold enamel lapel button. 

Third Degree—This is the highest Honor—well worth trying for—and 
winning! When you win this Degree you receive a “Gilbert Master 
Engineer” Diploma; a splendid Gold Watch; a beautiful Gold Rolled 
Fraternity Pin and you will also be given a recommendation for a 
position with the Gilbert Demonstration Department of a local store, 
which pays a salary of $10 a week for three weeks during the Christ- 
mas Season, in addition to a commission on sales. 

Join the Gilbert Engineers now. Start as soon as you can. This is 
fun with the “real stuff” to it. You have a good chance of being one 
of the fortunate boys who will win the honors and rewards of Gilbert 


Master Engineer. Ve E fo 


Look, for instance, at that big realistic 
battleship. Did you ever see a steel model 
to equal it? It was made entirely from 
Erector girders, huts, bolts and other parts. 
And it’s just one of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of splendid models you can build 
with Erector—submarines, machinery of 
all kinds, steam y ae omy “aeroplanes, ele- 
vators, etc. 

You can not only build lots of models 
but you can build big, strong ones—a sus- 





pension bridge, for instance, 
capable of —< porting. a Do 
big manuals 

models which have oan 

4 Set alone. 


built, depending only upon j 
originality. | 

Is it any wonder that the fa- 
vorite of all your friends? fre that 
you get Erector this year | 


The A.C. GILBERT COMPANY, 12 
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achine Gun i : GILBERT Electric Motore 


s in- 
Ready! Aim! Fire! Bang—bang Brik-tor adds a lot to the enjoy- D ' ou nit teh ot 
g! Quick as lightning it works, ment of your Erector Set. You can \ > electric toy motors. 
Machine ca shots make your steel models more like S < y The one here shown is 
r secon the real thing. Gilbert 
oa tell you, boys, the If you erect the steel framework known as 
of a building, you can se ite 
i or slate bricks with strips of trim- 
all of the features shown ming wherever they will look best. "\ operating toys, trains 
the picture—they’re just The side walls, chimneys and foun- and Erector models, 
like the machine guns used red 4 a 
by all the armies of the . i j the roo? 
world. Gun is mounted on joins you would put in a strip of 
heavy tripod and is. 28% white trimming. The roof itself is 
inches long, 15% inches high: usually finished in slate color bricks. 
finished in nickel and This is the first architectural 
black enamel. Ma- bufiding outfit ever invented thet 
chine Gun Manual, can be used in conjunction with y 
free with every Gun, Erector Set—or with any other steel building toy you happen 
contains full in- to own. It is entirely different from any other building toy. 
organizing Machine Gun Company. I have prepared a handsome book of instruction, printed in col- 
an you can have, orxauizing a company ors, which is included with each set. It shows many attractive 
yourself as Captain, and practising models which you can build. 
fk your dealer to show you this Gil- Brik-tor Sets are sold in three sizes. $1.50, $3 and $5; in Canada, 
$8; in Canada, 44.50, $2.25, $4.50 and $7.50. Ask your dealer to show Brik-tor to you. 


A) 


You’ve heard about it because Erector is the steel 
construction toy that has given the most fun to the most 
boys of any toy ever invented! 


T don’t want you to take my word for it. Your own boy friends can tell you. What 
construction toy have they got? Erector! Ask Bill or Jim or Harry—any of your 
chums—what they think of Erector. 

Ask them what steel construction toy builds the most, the strongest and best 
models. Ask them which is the only one with lapped interlocking girders that enable 
you to build four-sided and square columns; the only one with every piece stamped 
accurately out of steel, scientifically made and correct in design and proportion; the 
one with big reinforced steel wheels grooved and hubbed for every engineering pur- 
pose; the one that gives, with most sets, a sturdy electric motor that will lift your 
own weight when properly geared. 

Your friends will all answer—Erector! Well, then, isn’t Erector the construction 
toy that you want this Christmas? Of course it is! 


ERECTOR SET NO. 4 IS A WINNER 

Erector Set No. 4, pictured on the right, is the most popular 
set, because it includes hundreds of parts and the powerful 
Erector Electric Motor. There are big girders, large and 
small wheels, shafting, corner plates, angle irons, pinions, 
pulleys, gear wheels, nuts and bolts. You can build at 
least a thousand good models with this No. 4 Set and the 
motor enables you to make many that operate like real 
machinery. Price of No. 4 Set, $5; in Canada, $7.50. 


SOMETHING NEW—MASTER 
ENGINEER SET . 

nanis your have design . spertel —m o 
the advanc rector iy ngineer—the who , 
already has a regular set. This Master Engineer Send for Free 
Set has special twelve inch girders, two inches wide, with 
which you can duplicate the real “I” and ‘T’ beams. Copy 
Other special features of the Master Engineer Set are the I want to send you, 
big_ three-section gears, mitre gears, combination crown absolutely this 
pulleys, together with chains and * cage for transmissions special Holiday issue 
(see small illustration on_ the of my boy’s magazine, 

Ask your toy dealer to show son No. 4 Set or the Master Gilbert Toy Tips. It 
Engineer Set—or any other set you wish (Erector Sets range is full of stories and 
in price from -$1 to $25). You can’t imagine the many photographs; describes 
parts—the easy’ building—and the’ size of the girders— and illustrates all the ees: 
until you actually see r. Gilbert Toys; tells you Avenue, New 

more about the Gilbert Haven, Conn, 
Institute 


y Ave., New Haven, Conn. MENzIES & CO: Limited, Toronto, Ont. in ony Tad 


ing this issue of Tips. 
rite your name and 


tal 
card or enclose 
envelope 


ong and mail 7 
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Get Into the Fight 
With Bob and Allan! 


Drop down beside them and let 
the enemy have all that’s coming to 
him. Hear that shrapnel whizzing! 
Smell the powder and smoke! 
That’s exactly the feeling you'll 
have when you read Red Legs, the 
new story that has just started in 
The American =e: t’s written so 
that zoe just imagine yourself 
right in the trenches. 

You’ll regard Bob Hurd and Allan 
Cutler—two American Boys who 
were caught in the great German 
rush across Belgium and helped 
stopthe enemy—as comrades. You'll 
live right with a gun and get into 
thrillingadventure after adventure. 

The American Boy is chock full of just 
such thrilling tales. It also tells all about 
baseball, football, basketball —all sports. 
Tells you how to make money. Contains 
articles on Electricity, Mechanics, Aviation, 
Camping Stories— stories of boys who get 
on by using their heads. There are jokes, 
come pict etc. You'll find it soin- 
teresting you’ll never let up on it until 
_ you read every line. 

+ The American Boy costs only 15 cents a 
copy. You can buy it at almost any news- 
stand. Show this to mother and father 
and tell them you would like to have this 
month’s American Boy. If 
you have 15 cents, buy it 
yourse e will send 
you The American ny 4 for 
a whole year for 
Whatever you do 
month’s copy, an 
reading Red Legs—it’s a 
PEAC Get it right now. 

When writing for year’s 
subscription, address 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 125 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
$1.50 a year. 15c a copy on news-stands, 


AMERICAN Boy 
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» bri > maga- 
& zine for boys in all the world.”’ ] 


BICYCLES & &R 


Our New Catalog shows 23 
Models and Colors of CHAMPION Bicycles. 
You save from $10 to $15in buying from us. Tires 
$1.75 to $3.00 each. Send for No. 50C catalog show- 
ing wore for the bicycle and rider. It’s Free. 
A postal will do. Write today. 


WORLD CYCLE CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
BOYS! Pe oite book at a great saving? We haw 


r 

ave 

the book you have seeking. rite at once for FREE 
catalog containing over 1000 volumes at cut prices. You'll 
not og SE eee FRANKLYN-LAYTON, 940 N 
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An Ideal Way to Go to 
College 








HERE were six of us in the Cadillac 
Eight that set out from Denver, 
Colorado, Monday morning, August 
2ist. Our goal was an eastern University, 
where five of us—Dan, Hen, Tim, Rick and 
I (Gar)—were to enter the Freshman class. 
Months before, we five had had visions 
of such a trip, but only visions until the 
dream materialized 





beside a very large swamp. 

We started out at nine and within a few 
miles from camp were twice warned that 
the road ahead was impassable. Soon we 
came to the washed-out road. For a mile 
or more water covered it completely. A 
team was towing a Buick through it, the 
water up to the hubs. 

“We can make it,” 





in the Cadillac Eight 
and Uncle Ted. 
The paper had said 
we would “eschew” 
hotels, whatever that 
might mean. In any 
event it was to be a 
camping trip. Blan- 
kets, a 9x12 wall 
tent, and a suit case 
containing all our 








said Uncle Ted, now 
familiarly called 
“Unk,” “for our car- 
buretor is high.” 

So in we plunged. 
The water washed 
over the running 
boards but we got 
through. 

“I tell you the 
Cad’s some boat.” 











extra clothes were 
strapped on one run- 
ning board of the car, a box of cooking 
utensils on the other step. Four water 
bags hung on the rear. We wore flannel 
shirts and corduroy trousers; the dnly 
extra clothes allowed were one change of 
underwear, one pair of socks, one flannel 
shirt and one pair of trousers apiece. In 
such apparel we were to travel and visit 
for six weeks. 

Our cooking was done over two iron 
grids. We had two frying pans, two 
buckets — one for 
boiling food, one for 
heating dishwater— 
a coffee pot, knives, 
forks and spoons. 
We bought food in 
small quantities en 
route. 

Our route was to 
be by the old Santa 
Fé trail to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, thence 
northward. On the 
first day we passed 


through Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, through the Arkan- 
sas River valley past many Mexican adobe 
houses and beet sugar factories. 

At six thirty, one hundred fifty-four 
miles from Denver, we camped in a farm 


yard near the river. That night was the 
worst we had on the whole trip. No sooner 
had we pitched our tent than it began to 
rain. By the time supper was over the 
storm was worse. It was practically rain- 
ing thrdugh the tent, but we threw the 


On Our Way 





“You spoke it.” 
We plowed 
through sticky mud all the afternoon and 
had to wait for a washed out bridge to 
be mended before we were allowed to 
cross the raging, muddy Arkansas at Las 
Animas. 

Next morning we were up at five o’clock. 

“Come on, make it snappy, make it 
snappy,” Unk hollered. “We’re a hundred 
miles behind.” Off at 8:15 through the 
Arkansas River valley and fertile, level 
country. The mountains had now faded 
entirely from view 
and we drove along 
in the hot, sultry 
day singing, laugh- 
ing, and telling 
jokes, through La 
Mar, Granada, and 
Holly, the last town 
in Colorado. A large 
tablet set up by the 
Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
soon informed us 
that we were at the boundary between 
Colorado and Kansas. Hen took a pic- 
ture of us draped about the Monument. 

Our first impression of Kansas was good. 
Forty miles an hour through fine roads 
and country. But next day our impression 
changed. All we saw was flat prairie, dry, 
dusty, hot, terrible. 

At Great Bend we complained of the 
heat at a soda fountain. 

“Hot, did you say?” he replied. “Why, 
we’re having the first cool spell we’ve had 
here in months; we 





‘*tarp’’ over the 
blankets and man- 
aged to keep fairly 
dry. 

I was awakened at 
4:45 by Dan fran- 
tically slapping him- 
self on the arms and 
face. 

“Whow! what a 
mob. of mosquitoes !” 

As §00n as we 
stepped from the 
tent: we saw_ the 
cause—our camp 








was near the river 





actually use sheets 
at night now. You 
ought to have been 
here circus day.” 

A puncture at 
Windom, on through 
McPherson, Lehigh, 
Hillsboro, Harring- 
ton, Council Grove, 
Bushong, Admire, 
Osage City, Scran- 
ton, Baldwin, and 
finally Kansas City 
at 12 noon, Satur- 
day, August 26, 


4 wig 8 
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806% miles from Denver. We were a 
hilarious, dirty, rough looking bunch, al- 
though we had dressed up as much as 
possible before entering the city; that is 
we had put on ties and coats. . 

A friend of Unk’s whom we had ex- 
pected to see was out of town but we 
deposited our paraphernalia on the porch 
of his fine large house. This porch was 
to be our home for two nights and a day. 

“Now for the Turkish bath!” 

It proved an ideal place to bathe our- 
selves and our dirty clothing. On emerg- 
ing we were too clean and pretty to know 
each other. : 

We spent a most interesting Sunday in 
sightseeing, letter writing and repacking 
for an early start next day. 

The new country we now entered was 
pretty and hilly, and the roads splendid 
and shady. We drove through Booneville 
and the country where Daniel Boone had 
his many adventures. With the aid of the 
Blue Book Hen explained to us the sights 

“Here is Daniel’s old salt lick. Here is 
where Boone strangled a bear. On your 
right is the place where he baffled the 
Indians.” 

It recalled our first grade reading books. 

That afternoon we crossed the Missouri 
River on a ferry boat at a small town 
named Old Franklin. 

Mineola Springs, High Hill, Jonesburg, 
Warrington, Wright City, and then St. 
Louis. 

In St. Louis we were taken to dinner 
by a classmate of Uncle Ted’s, and then, 
as in Kansas City, the boulevards and 
residence sections were visited. 

Over the Mississippi River at 5:10 on 
the famous old Eads bridge into Illinois, 
and camped near Troy. After Troy we 
had our first serious talk on the trip. It 
was our future that now became of inter- 
est, our college life, our future careers; 
Tim and Rick were planning to study law, 
Hen was to be a doctor. Dan was to fol- 
low his father’s steel business, and I 
hadn’t decided on anything yet. 

Greenville, St. Elmo, Effingham Jewett, 
Marshall, and at last Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. Next morning to Indianapolis, where 
we saw the marvelous brick race track on 
which have been made many of the fastest 
automobile records in the world. Some 
Marmon cars were being tested out. 

On through Greenfield, Centerville, and 
Richmond, into Ohio and camped near 
Dayton. The kind chickens woke us at 
4:30 and by 6:30 we were off again. 

“We must get to Oberlin tonight,” said 
Unk, “and it’s over 200 miles.” 


NCLE TED had telephoned to friends 

in Oberlin and there was quite a 
crowd waiting to welcome us. Much as 
we protested we were prevailed upon by 
our hosts to sleep in beds that night. The 
soft comfortable mattresses seemed mighty 
good after two weeks on the ground, I 
can tell you. 

We stayed over Monday. Monday 
morning was devoted to cleaning up and 
Rick and I washed the clothes of the 
bunch in a tub in the back yard, much to 
the enjoyment of the neighborhood. 

We had a wonderful picnic that after- 
noon and evening on the shore of Lake 
Erie. It was superb, the ride out, the 
swim, the picnic supper, the dance, the 
moonlight ride home. Next morning we 
left our comfortable beds and hit the 
road again. 

It was 6:80 by Central time, 7:30 by 
Eastern time and 7:00 by sun time as we 
came to camp near Ashtabula, Ohio, The 
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Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the 
firing line in France. 
home every instrumentality of 
our government and private 
industry is being urged at top 
speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal demand 
as courier, bringing to the front 
men and the materials of war. 


From the farms the telephone 
courier brings foodstuffs; from 
the mines the telephone courier 
calls forth metals; from the 
factories this courier gathers 
manufactured products. 
telephone courier leads troop 
and supply trains to the front; 
summons fighting flotillas and 
transports; and, in fact, leads 


While at 


The 


practically every contributing 
unit of supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the 
government is straining at its 
task and every industry is loy- 
ally contributing its energy, this 
national courier is constantly 
being used to call up the re- 
serves. It is at the base of every 
contributing activity. 

The right of way must be 
given to the military for the 
direction of troops and to the 
government for the marshaling 
of endless supplies. 
this, and also to make the tele- 
phone serve all other needs, 
both patriotic and private, all 
must economize. 


To do 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 














WITH A RED DEVIL 








In Canada: PRESTON, ONT. 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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NAAAAARAARARAAANRY 


GLA 


YOU CAN MAKE MANY 
USEFUL THINGS 


You can use your spare time making 
aquariums, lampshades, glass trays, pic- 
ture frames, table tops, etc. 
Sample mailed for 10c. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
103 Coit Street, Irvington, N. J. 


jog ad ies poul Coaster, ae tees icioareralar expert glaziers. 
mone Aus. sehats ad tale ay Tool circulars free. 
Sie a | 
BUFFALO SLED CoO., Schenck St., 


NAAN 


ssc 


Used by 
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NAAANAAANAAAANSEAASAAAAR BARN 
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dder, 


no-dead-center ( @ " 


HAT is what almost every 

boyand girl between three 
and twelve years of age is 
saying and wishing. 


The SKUDDER Car goes like the 
wind—ten to twelve miles an hour 
—easily operated by very small 
youngsters, by the shifting of the 
weight of the body from one foot 
to the other. 


IT WORKS on a double-ratchet, direct 
drive which cannot get out of order. It 

also a coaster. It is ball-bearing with 
12 and 10-inch rubber-tired wire wheels. 
The steel frame is practically unbreak- 
able and will withstand the hardest kind 
of service and rough treatment. 


PARENTS of boys and girls: The Skud- 
der Carnot only means the top limit of fun 
for your children, but it also means out- 
door air, better health, muscle building— 
robust, good natured youngsters around 
your home. 


The SKUDDER Car is sold by many of 
the best dealers throughout the United 
States—toy stores, hardware stores, de- 
partment stores, etc. There is no suc- 
cessful substitute for the Skudder Car— 
as any boy who ever rode one can tell you 
either in speed or hard wear of teaiien. 


Write us today tor complete particulars. 
Janesville Products Co. 
Janesville, 








| Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Choice Stock for Sale 
1 OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. G.,La Rue, Ohio 


mee 














time seemed to change at every town and 
we were never exactly sure of it. 

Getting an early start, we passed 
through Conneaut, Fairview, and Erie, our 
only stop in Pennsylvania. Then the 
splendid macadam roads of New York 
State, or macadam, as Hen read it from 
the Blue Book. Buffalo at 5:15, then on 
to Niagara Falls. 

From the bridge over the Niagara River 
we caught our first ‘sight of the great 
American Falls at night, the electric lights 
playing on it and the immense. body of 
water thundering down hundreds of feet. 
We were breathless at its magnitude, but 
our wonder was increased when we viewed 
it by sunlight. 

On to Rochester and then to Canan- 
daigua, where we were welcomed by Unk’s 
sister and brother-in-law, who _ insisted 
that we sleep in beds and eat at their 
table. A most delightful two days there. 


E were to settle for the next two 
weeks in the Adirondacks and were 
ready to start by 10:00 the following 
morning. The same marvelous roads ex- 
tended clear into the heart of the moun- 
tains to Keene Valley, 21 miles from the 
railroad. Through Geneva, Syracuse, to 
Watertown by 6:30 P. M. 
“I tell you,” said Dan, “let’s drive all 


jnight and get to Keene Valley in the 


morning.” 

“Great stuff, all right. 
rah for all night drive.” 

And so it was moved and passed. 

Through the silent night, first singing 
and laughing, then subsiding into quiet- 
ness. It became colder and colder. After 
midnight we entered the Adirondacks, 
Saranac Lake, Lake Placid at 6:00 in the 
morning. As we neared Rivermede, the 
estate where we were going, at about 7 


I’m for it. Hur- 


o'clock, Unk said: 

“Come on, perk up, get some life; we 
don’t want to drive up to the house look- 
ing like mummies.” 

Some pep still remained and we were 


yelling at the top of our lungs as we drove 
into Rivermede at 7:30 that frosty morn- 
ing of September 12th—340 miles without 
a rest in twenty hours. It was truly a 
tired bunch that Unk’s two nieces wel- 
comed. The house was a large, rambling, 
comfortable structure. Near it were six 
cabins, the “barracks” which we were to 
occupy. We shared all expenses, and 
helped around the house, swam, played 
tennis, picnicked, took trips up the moun- 
tains, the most spectacular of which was 
up Mount Marcy, the highest mountain in 
New York State. One of the most inter- 
esting events of our stay was a trip to the 
Plattsburg camp. 

We camped next night near Lake 
George. Saratoga Springs, and Albany 
next day, then down the east bank of the 
Hudson, lined with large, fine estates. We 
camped 40 miles from New York. 

It’s impossible to imagine our awe and 
wonder as we drove through Broadway, 
Central Park, Fifth Avenue, Wall Street 
and down to Coney Island, almost deserted 
for the season. Then we ferried to Staten 
Island, drove across it, ferried over to 
New Jersey and camped regretfully for 
the last time about ten miles from our 
destination. We had had six splendid, 
marvelous, happy, hilarious, instructive, 
healthful weeks. Over three thousand 
miles, six weeks traveling and camping, 
on $60 apiece, including gasoline, oil, 
tires, food, everything. We reached col- 
lege early September 28, sped onto the 
main street of the sleepy little town, and 
after a tour of the campus gave up our 
seats. 
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“Honey Swaky Mally Pants” 


remy 


(Continued from page 21) 


hawk Avengers could even get started to 
run Mr. Emery was out of that hole. He 
grabbed both hands full of boys. He and 
Mr. Brown, between ‘em, collared six— 
including Slats, Snipe and Smitty Hender- 
son. I didn’t run and so I didn’t get col- 
lared. 

It was quite a while before Squire 
Thompson could get his mouth clear of 
that sandwich, for it turned out that the 
cheese in it was yellow washing soap, but 
when he could talk he investigated and 
found the Black Rovers tied up. He asked 
questions until he found out more or less 
what it was all about. He was pretty mad. 
He sent word around to the fathers and 
mothers of the Avengers that nothing 
short of a first class thrashing would save 
their sons from the reform school. 











AVIATION .fRiits 
PE RR 
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Willy Peters and Grunter Perkins and 
I started home together. 
“Honey swaky mally pants,” says Willy. 


delet.” 


He looked as pleased as could be. 

Right then and there Grunter stopped 
and took off his coat and spit on his 
hands. 

“You've talked enough. about this honey 
pants business,” says he. “Either you got 
to say the same thing in plain United 
States, or fight!” 

“Why! says Willy. “That’s my motto 
—I got it out of a book.” 

Then he fished a piece of paper out of 
his pocket, which he had pasted to some 
cardboard. This was what was on it: 

“Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

“Huh!” says Grunter, kind of suspici- 
ous. “It don’t look the way it sounds, 
but maybe you didn’t mean to call names. 
You tell me what it is in United States 
and maybe there won’t be any fight.” 

“It means that a feller always gets 
what’s coming to him,” Willy said. “That’s 
why I wasn’t worried to-day.” 
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On the inviting autumn 
roads to woods and river 


BLUE STREAKS 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT, OFF. 





THEY CAN RECLAIM YOUR BICYCLE 





On the inviting autumn roads 
to woods and river, you'll 
very likely find more bicycles 
equipped with Blue Streak 
Tires than you saw last spring. 


If you are one of those who 
trudge around on holidays and 
after school instead of riding 
where you please, you prob- 
ably know the reason. 


The wheels that had poor tires 
went back to garret and shed 
— the summer because tire 
trouble took all the sport out 
of riding. 

In this best bicycle season of 
the year their owners are re- 
ota them with Blue Streak 

ires. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear Ricycle Caps. 


If you have an unused bi- 
cycle, take off its most trouble- 
some tire and compare it with 
one of these Good years. 


You'll find the Goodyear 
lighter and therefore use will 
prove it vastly stronger. 


The toughest tire rubber is live 
and very light. 


That’s the kind of rubber out 
of which we make your Blue 
Streak. 


We could make the tire much 
heavier by using only a small 
amount of light real rubber 
mixed with heavy chemicals. 


But such a tire wouldn’t last as 
Blue Streaks last. 


And they won’t make pedal- 
ing as easy as Blue Streaks 
make it for you. 


In every way they help you 
get all the trouble-free sport 
and easy speed out of your 
bicycle. 


If you go to several dealers 
before you buy, you'll find 
that the Psp everywhere is 
$3.25 for this non-skid tire with 
the good looking blue streaks. 


And you’ll generally notice 
that they are the only tires for 
which the demand is so great 
that they are sold by more than | 
one dealer in your locality. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Ask your dealer. 


They’re especially popular with Bicycle Clubs -name of clubprinted on the cap. 


GOOD YE 


AKRON 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS “ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 






Fe ieee 


Botton 


j 
THE~+>SERVICE -STORE 











Hello there— 


Son! 


you like HUNTING, FISH- 
ING, CAMPING and TRAP- 
PING, and stories and. pic- 
tures of outdoor life and ad- 
venture, don’t miss this 
month’s issue of the NAT- 
IONAL SPORTSMAN MAGA- 
ZINE. It’s crammed from 
cover to cover with the sort 
of stuff you will sit up all 
night to read, sides a lot 
of valuable information about 

. rifles, revolvers, fish- 
tackle, eamping and 
trapping outfits and the best 
places to go for good sport. 


Special Offer 


Send us 25c in stamps 
or coin and we will mail 
you, postage prepaid, a 
copy of this month’s 
NATIONA 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE to- 
gether with one 
of our hand- 
some Ormulo 
Gold Watch 
Fobs. 


Send your 
order right 
now—today. 






























Tf 





National 
Sportsman 
Magazine 
217 Columbus Ave., 
Boston Mass. 














for YOU, your TROOP, Club, Class 
or Society—vacation or any time. No 
Schemes, but honorable and liberal 
money-making plan. No money — no 
risk—no failure. Other scouts doing it BIG. 
Write for offer now, this minute. 


AMOLENE PRODUCTS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In the Scout Cave 
By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. J. P. 








His fellows! Are you all inside? 
All right, then, pull that curtain 
shut so nobody will butt in on us 
and we'll get right down to business on a 
problem that I know a lot of us are in- 
terested in. It’s a pretty tough problem 
to solve, but maybe if the whole bunch of 
us put our heads togéther on the proposi- 
tion we will be able to make some—head- 


master to have a swell evening’s entertain- 
ment all planned out for us so that all we 
have to do ourselves is to enjoy it. It 
isn’t any wonder that after three years 
a Scoutmaster’s ideas begin to play out. 

“Now, then, a scout troop doesn’t be- 
long to the Scoutmaster any more than it 
does to any other member, so why 
shouldn’t the Scouts themselves exercise 





“question — hole” 
when nobody was 
looking: 


“Dear Cave 

Scout :— 
Our troop is all 
broken up. No- 
body will come 
to meetings, so 
the Scoutmaster got tired and quit. 





He 


is a brick, but he is busy and can’t help 


much. Our former Scoutmaster is in 
France with an engineering corps. There 
are only. four or five fellows who are 
‘stickers.’ We have been Scouts for three 
years. Once we were up and at it, but 
now we are down and out. We need help. 
Hopefully yours, 
SCOUT R. C.” 


HAT’S just a sample. The question 
hole is all cluttered up with letters 
like that. If we can think of anything in 
our confab here today that will help “R. 
C.” and his bunch: of “stickers” we will 
help thousands of other boys who are 
anxious to make good in Scouting, but 
who are up against the same difficulty. 
First of all, just a word of encourage- 
ment—you are lucky, “R. C.,” to have 
four or five boys in your bunch who are 
“stickers.” The Cave Scout has known of 
troops to pull through a tougher siege of 
trouble than you are in and to do it with 
only one boy who was willing to work and 
hustle instead of four or five. 

Well, let’s tackle the letter. You say 
“nobody will come to meetings, so the 
Scoutmaster got tired and quit.” Chances . 
are ten to one the boys stopped coming 
to meetings because there was nothing 
interesting or worth while to do after 
they got there. The Scoutmaster, you say, 
is “busy and can’t help much.” He has 
probably been so busy that he couldn’t 
find time to work out stunts for the meet- 
ings and they gradually got so they didn’t 
amount to anything. Can’t blame the boys 
very much for not attending, can we? 
“Yes, Mr. Cave Scout, I think we can.” 
Well, what’s your idea. Let’s hear you 
explain. 

“Seems to me many of us fellows expect 
altogether too much of our Scoutmasters. 
We don’t always remember that they are 
busy men and that they are giving up a 
good deal of their time to Scouting. We 





go to scout meeting and expect the Scout- 





way — (bum their heads a 

joke!) little more in 
As a. starter planning for the 

just listen to this meetings?” 

tale .of woe that 

dropped into the OOD scheme! 


The Cave 
Scout was just 
going to suggest 
that himself, but 
you beat him to 
it If every 
Scout in the Cave 
here today would 
think of one 

good meeting 
program, just think of all the scheming 
our Scoutmasters would be saved! Well, 
why wouldn’t it be a good plan for each 
Scout here to make up his mind right now 
that he will figure out such a program. 
If our Scoutmasters can do it every week 
we aren’t much good if we can’t do it 
for once. 
Of course we will have to talk over 
our plans with our Scoutmasters and get 


‘ their approval before going ahead, be- 


cause some of us will be sure to figure 
out schemes that wouldn’t work. 

“Say, Mr. Cave Scout, wouldn’t it be a 
lot more fun if each Seout could keep 
his stunt a secret? Then the rest of the 
fellows in the troop wouldn’t know what 
was going to happen until they got there.” 

Yes, that ought to help to make things 
more interesting. 

Now, then, suppose all of you fellows 
whose troops have been having the kind 
of trouble that has broken up “R. C.’s” 
troop, go to your Scoutmasters and say: 
“Mr. Scoutmaster, we don’t want to give 
up Scouting and we would like to have 
you take charge of our troop again. We 
know you are busy and we are ready to 
do everything we can to save your time. 
We believe that under your direction we 
can develop a+strong troop. We mean 
business.” ; 

“Mr. Cave Scout, I know of another 
way we can make things easier for our 
Scoutmasters.” 

Let’s hear it. 

“By paying up our dues promptly. I 
know in our troop the Scoutmaster has a 
dickens of a time getting our dues and 
they are only fivé cents a month.” 

Fine! There are lots of other things 
we can do, too, such as being on time, 
keeping equipment in good order, keep- 
ing quiet during business sessions, etc. I 
feel pretty sure that if we once get the 
idea that it isn’t quite fair to expect our 
Scoutmasters to do all the planning, and 
pitch right in, each one of us eager to 
do his share, our biggest troubles will 
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disappear like dew before the morning 
sun. The Cave Scout feels sure of this 
because he has seen troops that put this 
plan into practice. Worked fine, too. 
Seems as though a fellow doesn’t really 
begin to enjoy Scouting until he gets into 
it in this way—doing things for himself 
instead of having somebody else do them 
for him. 


OW would you like it, fellows, if we 
had one good meeting stunt explained 
here in the Cave each month? 

“Fine!” 

All right, then I'll tell you what we'll 
do; any of you fellows who .know of a 
good stunt you have tried, or think of 
a new one that you believe would work, 
just send it in to the Cave Scout. He'll 
pick out some of the best of them and 
pass them on to the bunch in our monthly 
confab. 





Here is right now, just to get 
things started. A better time than one 
of these clear autumn evenings could not 
be found for a chicken “bouya.” In some 
cases the whole troop might go “cahoots” 
on the cost, but it is more fun if only two 
or three fellows in the bunch are in on 
the plans: Pass out “black hand” notices 
to all the members ordering them, under 
“penalty of death” to report at headquar- 
ters at a set hour “armed to the teeth” 
with a tin plate and a fork, Post at head- 
quarters, in a conspicuous place, a rough 
map of a trail leading to the spot where 
the “secret ceremonial” will be held. This 
spot should be located, if possible, in a 
grove or forest within reasonable hiking 
distance of headquarters. If that is out 
of the question, a “den” can be fixed up in 
a back yard. As soon as the bunch ar- 
rives at the rendezvous, proceed at once 
to the ceremony of the bouya. 

What is bouya? Oh, that’s a lumber- 
jack name for stew. You see the north- 
ern lumber camps, especially in the early 
days, usually employed French cooks. In 
French “bouillon” is the word for soup. 
The lumberjacks couldn’t pronounce it 
very well and they weren’t a bit particu- 
lar about their French anyway, so they 
called it “bouya.” Any kind of a stew 
or chowder can be called bouya, but the 
real thing in that line is based on a chicken 
foundation. 

Old hens are just as good for bouya 
as spring chickens, and not nearly so ex- 
pensive. The number of hens you will 
need depends on the number to be fed. 
The Cave Scout. cooked up a bouya once 
for twenty fellows and used three hens. 
Here’s the way to go about it: Clean 
the chickens, take them apart at the joints, 


one 





put the pieces in a big kettle over an 
outdoor fire, cover them with water, ‘and | 
let ’em boil. The older the chickens are, 
the longer they will have to cook—three 
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this handsome, com- 
You May Select pletely equipped elec- 
trically lighted Ranger “Motorbike” 
model. If you prefer, there are many 
others to choose from—in fact the most 
complete line of roadsters, racers, deliv- 
ery models, juniors for small boys, girls’ and 
ladies’ models, too—all pictured in actual colors 
in the big, new Ranger catalog, which we want to 
send you FREE. 


id sal We will ship the bicycle you 
30 Days Free Trial select on approval, we to 
pay freight charges to your town—for 30 days’ use 
and trial, so you will be thoroughly satisfied with the 
bicycle before you decide to keep it. You are to have 
the actual bicycle to use, ride and thoroughly test. We 
will not be there to urge or influence your decision. We 
will pay the return charges if you do not want to keep 
it and will make no charge for use and wear while you are 
trying it. The 30 days’ trial is all at our expense. 


We have placed a special deposit of 
$5,000.00 In Trust $5,000 in the great First National 
Bank of Chicago to guarantee to you the faithful performance 
of this unusual 30 days’ free trial selling plan. 


TIRES. Horns, Electric Lighting Outfits, ready-to-use front and rear wheels, Inner Tubes, Tool 

’ Kits, etc., ete. Repair parts for all bicycles and coaster-brakes, all accurately pictured 

and described in the sundry pages of the big new Ranger Catalog. Write for it. It’s free! All the 

ae! papessed and American novelties in equipment and. attachments at prices so low they will 
sh you. 


Rider Agents Wanted pain, mg lige | ne os Borger s og bicycles. Select the model 
you prefer and, while you ride and enjoy it, mak 
your friends and neighbors in “RANGER” bicycles. sh ee eT es 


but write today for our new 1918 catalog, also full particulars of our great new 


Send No Money offer to send, all charges prepaid, the “RANGER” bicycle you sele 
Free Trial. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries without first Pte hae ae = 
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$400 a. week 


pays S 
Tle Black Beauty Bike can’t be described in words. 
7 u have to see it—yeu must ride it—to appreciate how 


different it is. The distinctive color scheme, the sub- 
stantial frame construction, 


“notched”’ finger grips, 
the famous Firestone 


boys 


the 
non-skid tires—all get the 


a-talking. And go!—you can beat the best of them. 
Direct from Factory—on Approval 

Let us send (freight Drepaid) a Black Beauty on trial. 

If you don’t Pik irn at_our expense. If you do 


like it, you pay ONL Y ‘31. 00 A WEEK. 
Guaranteed for Five Years bv the Largest Exclusive Cycle 
House in America. ALL SIZES, ALL STYLES. 

Get FREE our beautiful COLOR CATA- 
Write Now LOG telling you all about Black Beauty 
and giving full particulars regarding prices and styles. 

HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. 2C Established 1896. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Build. a : Model of this Curtiss pen 
wal Used in the U. S. Army 
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Model Was Aeroplanes 


that are perfect copies of real, war-famous airships; 
that rise from the ground by their i power and 
50 to 100 feet in the air. It’s easy We furnish 
IDEAL Accurate Seale Drawings = Building and 
He tomy Instructions which a how to construct a 
3-foot Model Aeroplane that wil 

Send Today for These te abe and Instructions 
Curtiss Military Tractor Wright Biplane 
— > netene 25c ¢ owas ? yo 4 

jeuport Monoplane urtiss ng Boat 
Taube Monoplane 8 for $1.75 Cecil Peoll Racer 

IDEAL Aeroplane Construction Outfits, pa ~ 
all parts and materials needed to build these Aero- 
planes, are sold by leading Toy, Sporting Goods and 
Department Stores. Ask your dealer 
for IDEAL Aeroplane Construction 
Outfits. They make building easy! 
Send Se for This Aeroplane Catalogue 

Tells about Model Aeroplanes and 
how they are built. About_ Racing 
Aeroplanes and Flying Toys. Lists all 





them with 48 ‘or five cents. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE. a SUPPLY CO. 
Warren St. and W. B’way, New York 











READ BLUEBIRD 


Published in co-operation with The Cleveland 
Bird-Lovers’ Association and devoted to 


BIRD STUDY AND CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, 10 Cents a copy. 
Agents wanted. 


Address, Editor BLUEBIRD 
1010 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 














You can be quickly cured,if you 


STAMMER 


on Stam- 
Cause and Cure.” Ti tells how 
Giemmertnp and ebattertan 20 years. 
1150 N. Lilimois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send 10 cents coin oe stages for % page book 


| pom pot and Stuttering, 
BENJAMIN py BOGUE, . 








LEARN TAXIDERMY 
Keep your trophies a lifetime, easy to do: Lots 
of Fun! BARN MONEY mounting specimens 
for friends, or make dandy presents. [Illus- 
trated Catalogue and letters from_ students 
fe Send f AL 


or SPECL OF 
200 readers who write. (Established 1905.) 
TAXIDERMY SCHOOL, Waterville, Maine 





RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


Mand. Thousands needed 
Unnecessary. Se = ae y money 
making proposition jus. 

explains all. LABORATO Y "SUPPLY 
CO., Dept. G, 2841 Ridge Ave., Phila, Pa. 
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or four hours is none too long. When 
the water is boiling throw in a few 
handfuls of rice. About an hour before 
you plan to serve the bouya, add a few 
carrots cut up into small cubes. If you 
have rutabagas and turnips handy put 
them in too. A few sliced onions will also 
improve the flavor. About fifteen min- 
utes later put in a generous portion of 
potatoes cut up fine. Keep the pot boiling 
all the time and watch it closely to pre- 
vent its boiling dry. You will have to 
add water from time to time. Before you 
start cooking the bouya have your mother 
—no I guess you’d better do it yourselves 
—bake a batch of baking powder biscuits. 
They are easy to make, and if you don’t 
know how to do it it’s time you learned. 
Make two biscuits for each fellow in the 
troop. Have them handy by the bouya 
fire, and about ten minutes before you 
are ready to serve the dope prop them 
up in a pan where they will catch the 
heat of the fire and get warmed through. 
While the biscuits are warming, season 
the bouya well with salt and pepper. The 
dish should be so timed that at this stage 
of the game there will not be much water 
in the pot. If it seems too thin, thicken 
by stirring in a mixture of flour and 
water. By this time the chicken should 
be so well cooked that the meat will come 
off the bones, leaving them clean and 
white. Sample the mixture, and if it 
tastes just right give the famous old army 
call, “come and get it!’ Break the bis- 
cuit in two, put the halves on a tin plate, 
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pour over them a generous spoonful of 
the bouya and you have a combination 
that would make the mouth of 2 wooden 
Indian water. Jiminy crickets, I wish we 
had a bouya here right now! 

“Say, Mr. Cave Scout, may I 
question ?” 

You bet, fire away. 

“Can you tell me how to cook beef- 
steak on a stone? I don’t know just how 
to go about it.” 

Simplest thing in the world. First get 
a good fire going. Then pick out a few 
flat stones, wash them clean and put them 
in the fire. In about fifteen or twenty 
minutes rake them out and wipe them off 
with a piece of paper or a handful of 
dry grass or leaves. Grease the stones a 
little with a piece of suet and slap on 
the steak. Turn the pieces almost imme- 
diately, so that both sides will be seared. 
That will hold in the juices. There wil 
be enough heat in the stones to cook the 
steak perfectly. Leave your frying pan 
at home on your next hike and try this 
out. It’s great. 

Say, talking about grub this way has 
made me hungrier than a wolf. So long, 
I'm going to supper. 

Tue Cave Scovr. 


ask a 
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the score was to be posted as it came 
along the wire. 

Dick Harrington, in sweater and cap, 
arrived at one:forty-five. The first score 
had just been posted: 


Chancellor’s Hill............... 
The Towers 


HE Headmaster’s secretary, a studious 

but otherwise attractive young man, 
who posted the notice, volunteered the in- 
formation that the Chancellor’s Hill left 
end had turned the trick with a fifty- 
five yard run when The Towers eleven 
had tied itself into a knot through a jum- 
bled signal. 

“That’s an awful beginning!” said Runt 
Woods, who was standing next to Dick 
Harrington. He was a little, flat-faced, 
brownie sort of boy, whom everybody 
loved. “Must have been in the first five 
minutes of play.” 

“They won’t get any more,” Dick an- 
Tier confidently. “It’s too bad | they 
scored, but they won’t get any more.” 

His optimism - was unwarranted. There 
was a long wait without news. Then Mr. 
Tuttle, the secretary, reappeared from the 
Main Building, wearing a rueful smile. 
He picked up the eraser under the bulletin 
board, but he did not disturb the zero 
which stood to the credit (or debit) of 
The Towers. He rubbed out the 5 that 
followed Chancellor’s Hill and set down 11, 

“Something’s happened!” cried Dick. 

-“Two touchdowns and a goal have hap- 
ned,” said Runt Woods gloomily. 

“I don’t mean that. I mean that some- 
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.|thing’s happened to the team! Lost thelr 
heads, or something.” 


The Lie 


(Continued from page 5) 








He wondercd whether The Colonel had 
been taken ill. The Colonel was so com- 
pletely the heart and soul of the team. 
If for some reason he were out of it 

They must be playing the second period 
by now. ere was another long wait. 
Then at last Mr. Tuttle, looking grave, re- 
appeared, 

At the edge of the Are hway, he stopped. 
“Don’t mob me, now,” he said, trying to 
grin. 

“What's the score? 
dred voices. 

“End of the second period,” he said, 
striding toward the board. “Score 11 
to 0.” 

Groans, loud and prolonged. 





Score!” cried a hun- 


HE wind whistled through the Arch- 
way. The boys stuck their hands in 

their pockets and danced, shivering, but 
not one deserted the bulletin board. They 
stared at the dismal figures and a dozen 
versions of How It Must Have Happened 
were launched by imaginative spectators, 
attacked ruthlessly and torpedoed as im-. 
probable. The trouble with the whole mat- 
ter of explaining Chancellor’s Hill’s two 
touchdowns was that the very fact of the 
touchdowns would, an hour ago, have 
seemed the last word in improbabilities. 
They talked and shivered and bantered 
and sang and cheered (just to keep warm) 
for a solid hour. Mr. Tuttle reappeared 
at last. 

The boys surged out of the Archway 
into the Quadrangle to meet him, 

“Score! What's the score?” 

“Get back,.you wild Indians!” cried the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The standing position. 
Stand at right angles 
to the firing line, point- 
ing across the body to 
the left. 














The prone shoot- 
ing position. Lie 
flat at anangle of 45 
degrees to the fir- 
ing line. 








Winchester Medals for skill with the rifle 


The Gold-Plated “Sharpshooter” Medal 
goes to the boy or girl under 18 who makes 
the first grade score with a Winchester .22 
rifle and Winchester ammunition. 

e¢ Silver-Plated ‘‘Marksman”’ Medal 
goes to the boy or girl who makes the second 
grade score, 


The kneeling position. 
Point your right knee 
directly to the right, 
along the firing line. 
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Three correct positions for earning the 
‘Sharpshooter” Medal 


Every real boy wants a Winchester 
rifle. He wants it for its own sake and 
because it will give him achance to com- 
pete for the famous silver-plated “Marks- 
man” and gold-plated ‘‘Sharpshooter” 
medals offered by the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps. 


A competition for real boys 

The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is 
an organization with an honorary mem- 
bership among boys who have earned 
their ‘‘Marksman”’ and ‘‘Sharpshooter” 
medals. Every one of the members has 
a diploma signed by the President of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
certifying his standing in the organization. 

Members of the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps pay no dues and are tinder no 
military obligations. But it takes a real 
boy to get into the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps because it takes concentration and 
perseverance, a clear head and a good 
eye to make the winning targets. 


Get dad on your side 
fell your dad what a gun will do for 
you. Tell him that your earning a 













sizes of ammunition. 


Take-down 
priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


yg om 03. , - Matematio hammerless 


“‘Sharpshooter’’ Medal should be a source 
of as much pride to him as it will be to 
you. It will stamp you as a boy of 
character and ability, a good citizen of 
the future. 


Tell him it is just as important for you 
to know how to handle a rifle safely as it 
is for you to know howtoswim. So the 
sooner you learn the correct use of a 
gun the better. 

There is a place near you, either in the 
open or at a club, where you can shoot. 
If you do not know where to shoot, write 
to us and we will tell you where you 
can, or we will help you to organize a 
club. 


What the name ‘‘ Winchester” 


The name “Winchester” stands for the 
best traditions in gun making. For over 
half a century Winchester has been the 
standard of pioneers and sportsmen. 


The Winchester Company today is an 
organization of expert gun makers with 
fifty years of gun-making reputation be- 

d it. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name 


MODEL 90.  Take-down R 
octagon barrel. The stendura 4 target gallery rifle for 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating 22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
The most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 







22 caliber single shot rifle. A low- 


tie cartridge. yew aah wenger a oem 


ating .22 caliber rij le, 24-inch 
‘or 25 years. 


rifle. Handles ony Sood 4 own 


‘“‘Winchester” is fired many times for 
accuracy and smooth action, and is fired 
with excess loads for strength. 


No Winchester barrel varies one one- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or diam- 
eter. The Bennett Process, used ex- 
clusively by Winchester, gives the Win- 
chester barrel a distinctive blue finish 
that, with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


The same care that is taken with Win- 
chester guns is taken with Winchester 
ammunition. The two are made for each 
other. 


Ask dad for it now 


Get your dad to take you there today 
and get it for you. He will be surprised 
to find what a fine gun he can get for a 
low price. The dealer will explain all 
the rules of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps Contest, furnish the t-rgets and 
see that you get the medals and diplomas 
when you have made the winning scores. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Dept. 82 New Haven, Conn. 


Shoots three 





WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Possible Club Prices, and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
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(Continued from page 36) 


| studious secretary to some importunate 


First Formers who were tugging at his 
arms. “There is no news, and I can’t 
get Chancellor’s Hill on the telephone.” 

There were murmurs of bewilderment. 
The Senior Master, tall, genial, and con- 
spicuous for his good sense, came out of 
the Main Building and suggested a run 
for health’s sake. He tagged Runt Woods 
lightly and was off. With a shout the 
crowd followed him at a jog-trot past the 
Music House, past the Cottage out onto 
the cinder track, They jogged a quarter- 
mile. 

As they reached the Cottage on the re- 
turn trip, they saw Mr. Tuttle dancing 
toward them, wildly waving his arms. 

The Senior Master halted his band. 

“Fifteen to eleven!” shouted Mr. Tuttle 
ecstatically. “We win! 

The roar that followed was memorable. 
Eppie, the confectionery man, picking his 
teeth in his empty shop at the foot of the 
hill, threw away his toothpick and went 
to the kitchen to tell his wife that The 
Towers had won, and business for the rest 
of the afternoon would be brisk. 

Two minutes later the jubilant invasion 
began. Dick Harrington was not one of 
the crowd that rushed, cheering, down the 
hill. He was on probation, and Eppie’s 
was out of bounds. 

He stood in the Archway, lonely and 
miserable. 

Why hadn’t he lied? 


HE team was due back at Haines- 

burg, the railroad station for The 
Towers, at eight-thirty. One or two Sixth 
Formers, flushed and almost incoherent 
with excitement, had asked the Senior 
Master for permission to organize a torch- 
light parade. 

“Sure enough! Good idea!” exclaimed 
the Senior Master. “Go to it! Don’t burn 
yourselves up, don’t get lost, don’t get in 
the way of the train and don’t all have 
apoplectic fits as my friend Andrew here 
is promising to do shortly if someone 
doesn’t put an ice compress on his en- 
thusiasm. But go on. Give ’em a good 
time.” 

“Thank you ever so much, sir!” cried 
Andrew, “and I’ll promise to cool off.” 

“Go ’way!” cried the Senior Master 
cheerfully. “You don’t know how. You're 
a perpetual human Roman candle.” 

“lll hold him down, sir,” said the other 
boy. 

“Pshaw!” cried the Senior Master. 
“You’re a Whiz-bang yourself—go long! 
Shoo!” 

The boys went. 

At eight, Dick Harrington made his way 
to the Study to ask the Senior Master 
whether boys “on probe” could join the 
triumphal procession. The Senior Master 
was kindly, but firm. . 

“Sorry, old man,” he said. “Probe rules 
hold.” 

That was all. But Dick Harrington 
without a word went to his room on the 
third floor of the East Wing, stumbling 
on the stairs, because of the tears. 

Why, he asked himself bitterly again 
and again—why hadn’t he lied? 

He crept out of his room an hour later, 
hearing the cheers of the returning revel- 
ers. His hallway was utterly deserted, the 
school was deserted. If he needed any 
further evidence that virtue did not pay, 
here it was. “Be good and you'll be lone- 





some.” There was one aphorism proved, 
at least. 


UDDENLY, standing in the Quadran- 

gle, he heard singing. ‘Then through 
the bare branches he saw the glow of 
many torches. It was all magical and 
mysterious, for the wild cheering which 
had brought him down from his room had 
given way to a solemn exaltation of tri- 
umph. If he had had a hat on his head, 
he would have pulled it off, hearing the 
school song sung that way. He felt a 
tug at his heart and again the dimness 
covered his eyes because he should be 
fated to have no active part in that thrill- 
ing chorus of victory. 

He stood quite still, swallowing hard. 
At the end of the first stanza, there was 
a “regular yell” for The Towers, as the 
procession turned sharply, with torches 
flaring, up the steep drive. He could see 
now that they were dragging a hay- 
wagon with ropes. The team was on the 
hay-wagon. he second stanza of the 
school song floated up to him, it seemed 
a chant drifting over from fairyland. 

The procession came nearer now. The 
hill and the hay-wagon together proved 
too much for the singers and the song died 
off in breathless laughter and another 
cheer. Then somebody started to call off 
the score: “One—two—three—four—” to 
a climactic burst—“Fifteen!” The pro- 
cession disappeared behind the Main 
Building only to reappear a minute or two 
later around the corner of the Office, on 
the other side of the Archway. Dick Har- 
rington wished that he had enough manly 
pride to scorn it all and go back to his 
room. But he didn’t, so he rushed to 
where the crowd was gathered and listened 
in rapture to the cheers and the speeches 
and the songs and all the wonderful stories 
of a wonderful game. 

“Colonel” Burton was there, smiling em- 
barrassed appreciation. He had won the 
game for The Towers, when it seemed 
hopelessly lost. Everyone agreed to that. 
He made a speech, thanking everybody for 
everything. 

Why, oh, why, Dick cried to himself, 
as he climbed three flights after “creams” 
a half-hour later—Why hadn’t he had the 
sense to lie? 


ICK HARRINGTON crept into bed, 

and his roommate crept into bed. 
The roommate slept and Dick Harrington 
tried to sleep, but sleep eluded him—it 
seemed for hours. Perhaps it was only 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. Then he 
too slept, dreaming of torchlit chariots. 

He woke and gave a low cry. Someone 
was sitting on his bed. He started to 
jump up, scared through; but a strong 
hand touched his shoulder and a friendly 
voice whispered—“It’s all right, Harrie; 
don’t be scared.” 

Dick was still half asleep and dazed. 
“Who are you?” he cried in an unnatural 
voice. 

“It’s Bill Burton.” 

“Who?” he asked, amazed. 

“Bill Burton.” 

“You’re somebody trying to fool me,” 
Dick whispered after a pause. 

“No, I’m not, Harrie,” said the other’s 
deep, rich voice. “I wanted to talk to you: 
I couldn’t wait until tomorrow, so I got 
permission from Prof. and here I am.” 

“What makes you want to see me?” 
asked Dick softly. “I guess I don’t under- 
stand at all. I didn’t think you knew me.” 

“You remember yesterday in the Alge- 
bra class?” 

“You bet I remember,” whispered Dick 
emphatically. 

There was a moment's utter quiet. From 
away over in the direction of Chicken Hill 
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came the sound of a rumpus in the Black 
Belt of Hainesburg. Then again quiet. 
Burton spoke at last, slowly and rather 
more softly than before. “Beaver asked 
you and me the same question, you re- 
member ?” 
“Yes,” murmured Dick, breathlessly. 
“You told him the truth.” 
“I just blurted out a lot of——~ 
“Well, I hed.” 


? 


MEHOW the shock of those words 

was to Dick Harrington like the im- 
pact of a terrible fist. He literally saw 
stars. The idea that The Colonel should 
tell a lie was inconceivable. Sneaks and 
cowards lied. His reeling standards 
straightened suddenly. His bitter regret 
that he hadn’t had the sense to lie evap- 
orated in the glow of an overwhelming 
gratitude. He could not speak. 

“Harrie,” Burton went on with a quiet 
depth of feeling which was not lost on 
Dick (for- Dick- had deep capabilities of 
sympathy himself if anyone bothered to 
find it out). “You told the truth and I 
know what it cost you. I lied. And it 
took all the stuffin’s out of me, Harrie. 
As soon as the lie was out, I felt I’d have 
given my head to have it back. You see, 
Harrie, quite apart from the right or 
wrong of it, it wouldn’t have mattered if 
I had told the truth.” 

“It wouldn't?” 

“No, I’ve had a fairly good record in 
class lately. But ss 

“Why did you do it?” 

“That’s just it, old man. It was habit, 
I guess. It was just the line of least re- 
sistance, It was the quickest way out of 
a box—I didn’t think, and bang!—first 
thing I knew I'd gone and done it! I’m 
a good deal older than you, Harrie, I’m 
twenty-one. I was a pretty bad kid until 
Prof. and Mrs. Brewster got hold of me. 
I've managed to get most of the worst 
devils under. And I thought I had the 
lie-devil under. I haven’t told a lie for 
two years. But I didn’t have him under, 
Harrie. When I least expected him, there 
he was. I guess I haven’t been as un- 
happy for a good many years as I was 
yesterday and today.” 

Dick Harrington floundered helplessly 
for words—“I never thought is 

“I was getting pretty cocky about my 
own goodness, I guess,” Burton went on 








quietly. “That’s why I got it in the neck 
this way. But it took the sand right out 
of me. It seemed that all the years of 


tussle were in vain and I wasn’t worth 
a little yaller dog’s respect, and here the 
school was looking to me to do big things. 
It took it right out of me, Harry. Do you 
know what was the trouble with the first 
two periods of the game today?” 

“The team lost their heads, and then 
you bucked ’em up and won the game. 
The fellows told me.” 

“That sounds good, old man. But the 
trouble was that I couldn’t get my mind 
down on the game. I was all the time 
thinking ‘of that algebra class and that 
lie. I thought of it out on the field and 
mixed up the plays. That was the reason 
for those two first periods.” 

Dick Harrington sat bolt 
“Really? Really?” he exclaimed. 

“Instead of trying to win the game, I 
was all the time trying to puzzle out what 
I could do to wipe out that Lie. It wasn’t 
square to the team, it wasn’t square to 
the school, but there it was. There was 
that Lie. I tried to laugh at myself, but 
that didn’t do any good. There was that 
Lie. I tried to curse myself out, but that 


upright. 
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SEND FOR BOOK FREE 


See the tables in attractive color repro- 
ductions and get our low prices and home 
trial offer. 

All contained in our color-book ‘“‘Bil- 
liards—the Home Magnet.” Boys! Send 
ee address for free copy today without 

al. 


Dept. 54M, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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Sons and F tens Meet at 
Billiards-—MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards in your home as thousands 
of red-blooded boys are doing. 


Your friends and your parents will eagerly join you in these 
merry contests of luck and skill. 


Tell mother and father you want a real man’s table—a genu- 
ine Brunswick. Tell them we let you pay while you play (low 
| 


JINSWICK, 
ILLIARD 


Handsome designs in oak and mahogany, with fast Monarch cushions, 
accurate angles and ever-level playing beds. 
all homes—some can be folded away when not in use. 


Expert book of 33 Carom and Pocket Games and High Class Outfit 
of Balls, Cues, etc., given with every Brunswick. | 




















TABLES 


Sizes and styles to fit 











THe BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER ce 
Dept. 54M, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. | 


I want a free copy of your color book— 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” | 
Tell me about your home trial offer. 














14K Solid Gold Point. 





Do You Want This Fine Fountain Pen? 


Over 3,000,000 Sold. 
BOYS’ LIFE 1 Year and This Pen, Both for $1.00 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 10th 
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contains an antiseptic. 


If he is wounded—no 
matter how slightly— 
the first thing he does 
is to pour the antisep- 
tic on the wound to 
guard against infec- 
tion. 


When you cut yourself 
with a knife or a rusty 
nail, your danger of in- 
fection is the same as that 
of the wounded soldier. 


Have you your antiseptic 
ready for instant use? 


A bottle of 
DIOXOGEN 
in the home or 
office is the 
safe, sure anti- 
septic for per- 

sonal use. 








en 








Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 


and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 


GOODRICH 


‘*Best in “the Tene Run’’ 
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didn’t do any good. There was that Lie, 
sitting in my heart.” 

Dick stared at him through the dark- 
ness with burning eyes. “Then what hap- 
pened?” he cried in a low voice. 

“I dunno exactly, Harrie,” Burton an- 
swered, speaking very slowly. “Suddenly 
I just found that I was thinking of you.” 

“Of me?” There was awe in the ex- 
clamation. 

“And then it was all clear. I had to 
square myself with you. Suddenly I knew 
that that was what would wipe out that 
Lie and give me a fresh start. It was 
like a sort of revelation. You see, Harrie, 
I knew that you thought I was pretty fine, 
and you just had to be set straight.” 

“I—I haven’t changed my mind at all 
about you,” said Dick Harrington timidly. 


' Magazine 
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“And you won the game after all.” 
Bill Burton leaned over the younger 


boy. His hand groped for Dick’s shoulder 
and clutched it. 

i | didn't win the game,” he whispered 
tensely. “The game wasn’t really played 
at Chancellor’s Hill at all. It was played 
in the algebra class. It was lost when 
I lied, and it was won a minute later 
when you told the truth. - And I guess 
I’m pretty glad you told the truth.” 

“So am I,” murmured Dick very softly. 

They both breathed deeply. It had been 
a notable victory. 


EXT morning, between breakfast and 
Sunday service, Dick Harrington 
surreptitiously borrowed his roommate’s 


safety razor, and shaved with shining eyes. 





Distinctive Scout Insignia to be Worn in Prominent Position 





This method of wearing the badge at once identifies the Scout as a Scout 


1. increased use of the khaki uni- 
form by members of the United States 
Army, militia, home defense leagues and 
various other men and boy organizations 
makes it very desirable for us to safe- 
guard our movement from unfair crit- 
icism due to confusion and misunderstand- 
ing ocasioned by similarity of such uni- 
forms to those worn by our own members. 

As has been announced previously, Sec- 
tion 125 of the Army Reorganization Law 
specifically excepts only the Boy Scouts 
of America from the provisions restrict- 
ing to the members of the U. S. Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps the right to 
wear uniforms peculiar to those branches 
of the Government service or similar there- 
to. Already the War Department is be- 
ginning to enforce this law regarding the 
authorized wearing of such uniforms. It 
behooves us to co-operate with the War 
Department in any way within our power. 


Metal Badge on Front of Hat 


With this end in view and in order that 
the Boy Scouts of America may be readily 
discovered and recognized at any time 
in case they are needed for service, it 
has been decided, for the period of the 
| war, at least, to require all scouts to wear 
their badge of rank AT ALL TIMES, 
either on the coat or shirt, or better still, 
wear a metal badge of rank on the front 

of the hat, as has been the — 
among the English scouts since the date 


of their organization. 

The tenderfoot pin and the new size . 
second and first-class pins not only make 
a very effective ornament but immediately 
classify the wearers as members of the 
Boy Scouts of America. It is believed that 
in addition to identifying scouts it will 
stimulate increased activity in scouts to 
qualify for second and first-class degrees, 
especially among the boys who have been 
in the movement for some time. 

During the period of the war all scouts 
and scout officials should wear the of- 
ficial uniform with this designation. 


Uniform to be Clean and Neat 


The Scout Movement has been fairly 
criticized in some places because of the 
slovenly appearance of scouts and. the 
lack of uniformity in the styles of uni- 
forms when appearing on the public streets 
for the performance of public service. 
Soap and water will not injure the Bo 
Scout uniform if used in accordance wit 
the directions in our various publications. 
The practice of appearing at troop meet- 
ings or on the public thoroughfare or even 
in camp in a uniform which shows evidence 
of uncleanliness is not conducive to the 
reputation of the Boy Scouts of America 
and is a direct violation of the Scout 
Law with reference to cleanliness. In 
spite of all handicaps no soldier or sailor 
is permitted to wear an unclean uniform 
on any occasion. 
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The Fascinating Engineering Toy 

It is all built from regular MECCANO parts. It is just like the chassis 
of a real automobile, with clutch, worm steering gear, speeds, transmis- 
sion, universal joint, differential, brakes, springs, and all other working 
parts of a big car. : 

Just think of an engineering toy that will build models like that! 
You couldn’t build this auto with anything but MECCANO, because 
it is made up of special patented parts that come only with 
MECCANO. 

And this is only one of the scores of fascinating models you can make with 
this world-famous engineering toy. The Meccano Manual, which is eon- 
tained in all sets from No. 1 up, pictures hundreds of wonderful models 
that you can build with MECCANO. Or you can build some model of 
your own—something you have seen yourself and would like to make. 
And then, the next day you can have just as much fun building some- 
thing entirely different with the same parts 

Nothing else you could own would give you as much real sport as 
a set of MECCANO—it’s just like a Magic Box,of fun! You build 
and play, then build again! 

And think of this: MECCANO builds real working models— 
—high towers with electric elevators, derricks that hoist heavy 
loads, cranes that swing around, bridges that open and close, 
steam shovels that you can dig with! You can artually 
work them all, too, with a powerful MECCANO Motor 
(spring or electric). It does more than turn the wheels; 
it does real work and lifts heavy loads 

You'll be the most tickled bov on your street when 
you see what you can do with MECCANO! 


The Meccano 
Wonder Book 4 Y ora dandy 
Free To Boys 6S Crane that 
Lots of fine models. Send your / ~ 
own name and address and the 


names of three of your y 
friends and we will mail it to 


Free Trial Subscription ; p Se over to 


Prizes 





or a real 
Steam Shovel 
that digs 


MS or a bully 


Field Gun 


Your Fun has only 
Begun 
when you have built one 
model, for with MECCANO 
you can take the same parts 
and build— 


Tell 

Your 

A regular F - I ks 
p Poe Aero- W H Y 

rasa: You Want 


MECCANO 


Because MECCANO sets 

are made up 

True of true t 

i ¥ gineering 

——— parts, just 

erase like real en- 

gineers use, only smaller, of 

course. You-can use them over 

and over again and build all sorts 

of models. ‘There is no end to the 
fun you can have with MECCANO. 


Because MECCANO parts are 80 ac- 
Mod curately made that you can 

odels models that will 
That Run just like a piece of regular 
Like Real —— ; Think of mre 
i ng such things as — ea 
Machinery ‘“Tanks’’ like the ones that 
crawl over the battle fields; Clocks that keep 
time; Looms that actually weave; Motor cars and 
Engines that run; Machines that draw beautiful 


designs; Cranes that lift heavy weights. 


Because each MECCANO set (whether it costs $1 or 
Each Set $40) is complete. You don’t have to keep 


Complete buying parts all the time. 
Because with MECCANO you can begin building models 


and having fun right away, the minute you 


Fun Right om the box. You don’t have to study. The 


Away 


MECCANO Manual shows you just how to go 
ahead 


Because you won’t get tired of MECCANO like you would of any 


Build Almost 
Anything With 
MECCANO 


Because there 


ordinary building toy. MECCANO sets are so 
complete and the parts are so made that you can 
build not only the models in the Manual but 
also dozens of models of your own. That's the 
thing’ MECCANO—you can build almost any- 


are always MECCANO competitions and cash 


prizes for the best, most original models. Perhaps you can win 
one of the prizes. 


Be SURE You Get MECCANO 


each, along with > New you can see why you want to be sure to get MECCANO. There 
: isn’t anything else just as good or just the same. 


S 
yourself—MECCANO—-MECCANO—-MECCANO, 


te ‘‘Meccano Engineer” 5 2 “ a Mother and Dad about MECCANO, and tell them wh t i 
and details of aa: ee give you as much fun as MECCANO will. Pes See 


$1,000 Prize Contest. 


Write right now, EE or this daisy Prices of MECCANO Sets 


MECCANO sets include various sizes of dandy 
girders, plates, and perforated strips; also nuts, bolts, 
wheels, gears and scores of other parts—all cut from 
shining steel and brass, as accurately as the works 
of a clock or the mechanism of a gun. 


Each regular outfit, from No. 1 to No. 6, is com- 


for ine onde: Helter Skelter 


w Heb ioS 





and it never wears ow 





the Name 
MECCANO 
is On the Box 





plete with tools and full instructions. Nothing more 


Any set sent postpaid upon 
to bur. Sets numbered 1X, 2X, 3X contain the recéi 
powerful MECCANO Electric Motor. Gonteres a a = 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC. 


Building 10B, Bush Terminal Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Brighten Up The Corners. 


Make your room attractive at very small cost 


Most boys are now home from camp and back to school. 
You will spend much of your time in your room. Make it 
look cosy and “scouty” for you and your chums. Here on 
this page are enough suggestions to transform any boy’s room 
into a cheerful looking den. 





1062. “BE PREPARED” 


No. 
PENNANT. Made of _ high- 


Pennants 





No. 1181. SPECIAL PEN- rade felt Size 12x i 
one. zrad ya 24 inches. 
NANT. A_ superior _all-wool Yesign as illustrated. Painted 
j ennant; stitched coven and lettering 25¢ 
felt letters. Size 15x36 No. 1063. Same but’ size 
DOL cru eddacosecanta pebees 75¢ Motto Cards re a ee iSe 


BOY . 
SCOUT 


If you haven’t a copy of 
May Ist Scouting, which 
gives a complete list of 


Post Cards 
Photographs sii sar es 


copy. You will find these 


d h I Py . . 
Statuettes sat sey abe Soe 


corners.” 


If you will look through 
our current catalog you 
will find further interesting 
details. See page 80 for 
other pennants, pages 103 
and 104 for postcards, 
motto cards, and _ scout 
photographs, page 98 for 
statuettes. 


a ow, 








No. 1209. Same as No. 1208, but 
red pennant with white em- 
blem and letters..............: 75c 


No. 1134. “DO A GOOD TURN 
DAILY” PENNANT. High- 
grade felt, size 15x36 inches. 
Painted lettering. Has tapes ty- 
ime to etafl. .....ccccepecececsss 3c 


He _ +. Ss. A.” vig am ly 
igh-grade felt. Size 15x36 inches. 
TWO COLOR CUT FELT PEN- >. . te >is 
NANTS. The very latest and Painted lettering.............++ 30c 
most attractive thing in pen- 
nants. Letters and emblems act- 
ually carved in the felt. Flag of 
one color and letters of another. 

No. 1208. Blue pennant with 
white emblem and letters. Size 
IGRI INCHEB....0cccrcccecccceses 75c 


NOTE—These pennants are sold 
only to registered Scouts, whose 
orders must be signed by the 
Scouvtmaster and Council. 





sean 0 S1N0IS LOG 


No. 1134 No. 1208 


Three Big Flag Bargains 


Tell dad about these flags—it will save him money 


Here’s an opportunity for some one which will be quickly taken advantage of. But the unfortunate part of it is we 
only have just these three flags in this quality and size to offer. Some time ago we bought them as samples when the 
prices were much lower than they are now and at such prices as we here offer them, are a decided bargain. But 
remember, there is only one of each—one American, one English, and one French—so it’s “first come first served.” All 
are madé of the best and finest quality of standard all wool bunting, finished in a superior manner, canvas headings and 
brass teeth grommets. Bright in colors and warranted fast. You may never again get a chance like this to buy such 
splendid flags at these low prices. 








AMERICAN FLAG 
Size 8 x 12 ft. 
$42.00 


Department of Equipment and Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


ENGLISH FLAG 
Size 6 x 12 ft. 


$37.50 


FRENCH FLAG 
Size 8 x 12 ft. 
$35.00 
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The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 











EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical develop- 
ment, bird study, camping, civics, ee first 
aid, lite saving, pathfinding, personal health 
pioneering, and public health merit badges and 


any ten others. 
Neil C. Hartley Denver, Colorado 
Chester ‘iirrell Worcester, Mass. 


W. J. Von Behren West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Barnett D. Warren Newark, N. J 
Emery Erool:s Salem, Ohio 
Dunne W. Kirby Philadelphia, ~ 
Clayton Mack Bakersfield, 

Roy Gilbert Bakersfield, Cat 
Charles Kauffman Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bob Mathews Denver, Colorado _ 
Jack H. Kerans Washington, D. 


Flushing, L. I. 
James Sutton Memphis, Tenn. 
Walter Bernstein Jacksonville, Fla. 
LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 

Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 
Clayton Mack 


Arthur Payne 


Bakersfield, Cal. 


Chester Zimmer Springfield, Ma oa 

Roy _Gilbert Bakersfield, Ca 

W. J. Von Behreu West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Emery Brooks Salem, Ohio 

Jack Kerans Washington, D. C. 
Meredith B. Lowe Indianapolis, Indiana 
John Haines Indianapolis, Indiana 
Samuel Ashby Indianapolis, Indiana 


Denver, Colorado 
Austin, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Worcester, a ass. 

Cli nton, N. 
Indianapolis, ‘indi: ana 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 
Cleveland, O hio 
Denver, Colorado 


George Pasquello 
F. Norris Midkiff 
Dick McNutt 
Felix F. Pollett 
Ilenry Swartwout 
Alexander Dowling 
Kenneth Haskins 
Vrank Meyers 






Edward Stevens 
‘len Meac 


Kingfisher, Okla. 
Paul Walkup Grower, 0. 
James Sutton Memphis, Tenn. 
Yred Deupree Memphis, Tenn. 
Harry Spedding Chicago, Illinois 

LIFE SCOUTS 

Leon Willits Kingfisher, Ol:la. 
Fravk O’Brien Whitemarsh, Pa. 


Norden 


A. Whitemarsh, Pa. 
Raymond Hayward 


San Francisco, Cal. 





THE RULES 
\ RITE the very best letter you can, to an 
unknown boy. 

P::t it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write ycur return address small in the upper 
left hand corner, or on the back of the envelcpe. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean, so that 
we may put on the boy’s address. At the bot- 
tom of the envelope you may write the namc 
of the state or country to which you want the 


letter to go. Put on enough pos:age to tak 
it there. 
Write on a separate slip of paper: 
Name 
Address 


Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write 

Any special hobby or subject you are in- 
terested in 

Any special instructicns about the kinl 
and number of correspondents you want 

"ou need send the above information only 
with your first letter. Afterward send only 
your name and the words “old member” with 
later letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to 

World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. 
When he answers it he becomes your corre- 
spondent and you write thereafter direct to him, 
not through this office. 





COUTS who know the General Service 
Signalling Code realize that these dots 
and dashes mean 


ADVANCE! 


In these times, every boy should practice and learn 
this code. It's easy with the help of Eveready 
DAYLO, the only form of light by which you can 
produce the short flash which in the code means 
a dot and the long flash which means a dash. 
You can signal with Eveready D/ AYLO anytime and any- 
where. It can’t blow out. It can’t cause fire. And its 
brilliant, powerful light is ideal for signalling purposes. 
Its dependable TUNGSTEN battery assures long life. 

Get your Eveready DAYLO today and 
start practice tonight. 

At electrical, hardware, drug, sporting 
goods, stationery and jewelry stores, 
everywhere. 77 styles from 75 cents up. 
(In Canada 85 cents and up. 

* + * 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 












Long Island City New York 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 





EVEREADY 





















The light that says 


There. it is!” = 


when you lose ats 
knife in the brush 


when you're looking 
for something in the 
cellar or attic 


when you wish to sig- 
nal your friend down 
the street 


when the ball rolls 
under the piazza 


when the fish hook 
catches in the bot- 
tom of the boat 


when you take the 
short cut home after 
dark 


whenever you need 
safe, bright light — 
in camp or at home 
—in city or coun- 
t-y—you need an 
Eveready DAYLO. 








3-in-One is the universal lubricant for house- 
hold, office, garage, tool-shop, barn and outdoor 


use. 


commutators, 


Oils all light mechanisms 
writers, sewing machines, clocks, 


automatic tools, 


erfectly—type- 
ocks, magnetos, 
lawn-mowers, cream 


separators, guns, fishing reels, bicycles, roller skates. 


3-in-One Oil 


nickeled bathroom Duties bright, 
ranges, 
25c and 50c bottles and in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 

for Free Sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Vass. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELM. Broadway, New Veet 


prevents rust on razor 
ae edges. Stops auto 

pring squeaks. Keeps 
Try it on gas 


Sold at all stores in 15¢ (Small Size), 
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An Antiseptic. 
For cuts and scrapes. 
Invaluable in camp and in service 


A medium sized bottle of New- 
Skin will be sent post paid by us 
to any address on receipt of 25 
cents in stamps. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 





| lowed by: “What's doing?” 


So this was the “sepulchral ground.” 
Boy Scouts Afloat But where the snaititary® stone” oe 
(¢ odtioned from page 25) Wayne presently discovered a tall shaft, 
“I reckon he’s gone to bed,” said Boggs. erected to the memory of soldiers who fell 
Cuarren XXI in the War of the Rebellion. “That's it,” 
. = said he. “That’s the ‘military stone’.” 
A Disappoiniment ’ 


Again he consulted the paper, and read, 

FTER breakfast Wayne quickly at- “Directly away from pole-star five hun- 

A tacked the wireless, and finally came dred thirty rods.” W hy “pole-star”? It 

Fol- must be that the north of the pole-star did 
not agree with that of the compass. 

He turned to Boggs. “We've got to 

come here at night, when the stars are 


Ray’s “WS, WS, ws, RR.” 


“Well, I got it,” sent Wayne. 
“Got what—the mumps again?” 
“No, the solution—cryptog.” shining,” he said. 
“Hurrah! Shall we come?” ticked Ray. They concealed the willow poles in some 
“Better wait till I'm sure there’s no brush by the cemetery fence, and started 
hitch,” answered Wayne. “Stay around for camp. 
about noon.’ 
Removing the receiver, Wayne turned yet supper a brief but heavy rain 
to Boggs. storm had ceased. The watch showed 
“Well, we've got to get ready,” he said. past seven. Recollecting his promise to 
“Looks like we won't need that paper, call Ray, Wayne got to the wireless. 














‘Come On 
Fellas !” 


ee” 


OWN hill the Atherton Coaster 
Brake glides like an aeroplane 
—there’s no friction at all. 
Up hill it never slips. It can’t because of 
positive drive. 
To stop—well, that’s up you. You can ~ 
bring her to a stand- mal in the bicyele’s 7 
length or you can roll to a stop as smooth as ‘ 
velvet. “ 
Ask your dealer to show you the Atherton. 

















ter handsomely designed in 5 colors 
for names of 3 local bicycle dealers. 


‘BUFFALO METAL GOODS co. | 
184 Winchester Road, Buffalo, N. Y. jf 











FREE—for your bicycle. Initial let- ua 


|lost in the cave.’ “If it clears off by daylight you better 
“I kind o’ knowed you'd git it,” grinned come. When you come, whistle. I won't 
Boggs. be more than two miles north by west of 
“We've got to have some poles,” said cabin.” 
Wayne, “and something to measure with.” “We'll come,” 
Three slender willows were easily got; clicks. 
|and Boggs vanished up the shore, soon to Dusk was on when Wayne and Boggs 
| return with two small rolls of galvanized slung on forester tent, axe, canteen, and 
| wire. The two lengths Wayne linked to- stuffed knapsack, and emerged from the 
gether and cut to measure thirty-three cabin. As they passed the corner of the 
| feet, or two rods. cabin, Wayne’s ear caught the sound of 
They set off through the woods, and in some object making off through the brush; 
a short time were at the northwest corner he saw the bushes fly back. 
»f the 200 acre estate. He turned to Boggs. “Did you hear 
Wayne got out the writing, “Northwest something?” he said. 
corner post Albright Homestead. North- “I heered it,” said Boggs. 
west four hundred rods. Sepulchral some haant.” 
ground. Military stone,” it read. The trees were dripping, the grass a 
| Wayne tied a thread around his com- sea; when they reached the burying- 
| pass, so that it ran over the points NW ground they were soaked to the knees, 
j}and SW. Then he set it on the corner and carried ample moisture above. They 
| fence post, and sent Boggs far out with got one of the poles out of the brush and 
the poles, and, sighting by the compass, set up the tent near the fence; and soon 
he soon had the poles set in line, directly a somewhat cheering blaze licked the moist 
northwest. Then came a measuring with air in front. 
the two-rod wire chain. In an hour they were dry. But it be- 
For .200 rods the course largely paral- gan to drizzle again. They took turns 
leled the creek. Then a climb to the top about chunking the fire, whose light 
of the hills, and finally they came to the Wayne could see dancing on unappre- 
fence of a cemetery; the last stake was set ciative tomb-stones. Time and again he 
beside a grave, a little way within the looked for some sign of a break in the 
boundary fence. (Continued on page 48) 


came Ray’s determined 


“It’s shore 
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A Fine 
Baseball 


8 

William Heyliger 
How Captain Buddy 
Jones takes in hand his 
star pitcher who is too 
critical and who spreads 
dissension and the marvrel- 
ous results that are achieved when 
they work_in_ harmony. \seset 
Pictures, $1.35 net, at all ‘book 


Write for free catalog of 
Appleions’ Books for Boys 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
32d St. 




























New York 
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Map of the Scene of the Search. 
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it must be kept good by the honest and faith- 
ful goodness of the real things that made the 


fi name mean dependability. 


The Boy Scouts of America, as a name, has 
come to mean dependability, because the boys 
who are Scouts have and always do live and 
act those principles which are right, clean and 
helpful. A good name will stay good just as 
long as the good qualities are kept up and these 
must be improved if it is possible. 





* A g00d name to remember and depend upon 
J % for quality, service, satisfaction and money’s 

) worth, when buying Blouses and Shirts for 
eeonean yourself and when mother buys Wash Suits, 
Rompers, Pajamettes, Nighties, Undertogs 
and Creepers for the smaller boys and 
girls of the family, is 


Ask the Paar at the 

FAST COLORS won't y N KAYNEE nen 

fade-in the wash, the Write for the litho- 

sun or-the wear. graphed Scout Laws 
THE CO 





and Oath. 


NEW YORK KAYNEE BUILDINGS ef RVELAND CHICAGO 
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STAMPS 





(No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. ]} 


Become An *“* Approval’? Customer 
RARE POSTAGE STAMPS 





OueR new approval books and sheets contain scarce and | * 


new varieties which we have just obtained. Many of 

them have never before been offered for sale in this way. 

Approval customers get first chance. Write today for in- 
formation and free price list. Address Dept. 2 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 

127 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ST. ‘AMPS. 500 fine foreign, incl. Mex. 
War, Saivador, incl. of- 
| ps Aue yy China, ete., only 0c 
Best A ee 60 to 80% dis. We give 
valuable ate Presents free! Big 120 pg. 
catal. free. We buy mps. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louls, Mo. 
STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
Trinidad, 
al * Finely 
25c. 65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 
ents Ww 50 per 
















ce. I buy stamps. 
c. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brillianté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
OLD COINS antes, 2, to $500 EACH paid for 

hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send c- for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 7 | Guar- 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once, CLARK COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference required, Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
Order at once, do not delay. 


J. Emory Renoll, Hanover, Penna. 


ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
including Honduras, Mexico, me, Peru, 
Australia, Egypt, Japan, Chill, Russia, 
Asgeatioe, fae fae & India, Portugal, 


to. by N. 5ist Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRE 75 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. ae 
2c. Mention this paper. Larg 
If possible send Ss 
2 collectors. We stamps. 


STAM STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
2) BAv08 “Stamos cats $1.00. nnn nns--nes- DOL 
Alt, fine copies and Include Barbados “‘Olive 
Blossom,’’ Nelson and new issue. Jamaica I'd. ‘War’ 


for names 2 collectors. 
W-B STAMP CO., Box 611, LOCK HAVEN, PA. 
—25 all diff t uin 
W A STAMPS a War Stamps fot 
10c. it Animal stamps, 32 page 
Pocket Album Pill free to a 


price ist —; wy of our Stamp Magazine and 
licants for approvals who 

enclose 2c for postage. GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


to applicants for stam 2c. 
NICKLES, Room 16, iz Fla. hn ag RS . Cc 


STAMPS. 105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and list 
3000 bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), ic. Cata, 
stps. of world l2c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 
FREE —Pan®, Pac a Stamps, Big Ill. List, $1. ~ x 
. Hinges, etc., for name, 


UTICA, N. Y 





























er 2 Collsctors, 3c pe 
. T. KAY STAMP CO., 


Cons y= Indian Relics Exchanged 
for United Profit Sharing Coupons. Book- 


let for some. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
4 U. 8. 26 8 om. 12c. 100 diff. U. 8. 
500 Mixed Nice, 25¢. $1.00 Parcel Post, 22c. 
100 Diff. Precancels, 25c. Lists Free. SiLas WEATHER- 
By, Box 102, Meprna, OnTIO. 


100 DIFFERENT peeraes sTamre from all parts 
of the world, 8c. AEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 

















DO Tes WANT TO Be TO BE 
T-CLASS MACHINIST 
RS OR MOLDER? 


ANTED: ‘YOUNG MEN 17 YEARS OF 
NGE AND UPWARDS, AMBITIOUS TO 
8U TRADE OF 











FOR THER PARTICULARS THE 
ld CHINE CO., TORRINGTON, 
i. ~~ 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








O MANY stamps have been issued dur- 

ing the past few years, including 
some 2,200 directly attributable to the 
great war, that an interesting announce- 
ment may be made. It is that more 
stamps have been issued during the first 
seventeen years of the twentieth century 
than were put forth by all 
nations throughout virtually 
the first sixty years of 
philately’s history. In 
other words, the next edi- 
tion of the twentieth cen- 
tury stamp album will be 
larger—will contain more 
spaces—than the nineteenth 
century volume. A _ great 
many collectors do not as- 
semble the stamps of both 
centuries, but collect only 
those of one or the 
other. 


In the New Republic 


HE stamp situation in Russia con- 

tinues a puzzle. The editor has al- 
ready chronicled the surcharging of the 
Romanoff labels with heavy bars across 
the portraits. Now we learn that dur- 
ing the Revolution, the old coat-of-arms 
set, in use before the Romanoff stamps 
were issued, were put forth imperforate. 
Some of the lower values of the coat-of- 
arms series were thus printed, and it re- 
mains to be settled whether this was done, 
because some of the government’s stamp 
machinery was damaged or whether the 
new provisional government wished to dis- 
tinguish the stamps from those put forth 
by the regime of Nicholas, dethroned Em- 
peror. We learn further that some of 
the Romanoff stamps have been sur- 
charged with the letters U. P. P. and the 
date of the Revolution. One of the “P”s 
probably stands for “provisional.” 


Legal and Illegal Stamps 


YOU will look back over the files 
of this department for the present 
year, you will find references to two sets 
of stamps which are of interest to-day 
because their legitimacy is being ques- 
tioned. 

One of these is that which the British 
issued in connection with the occupation 
of Mafia, a former German island which 
is part of Africa. You will recall that 
when the India expeditionary forces 
reached French soil to aid the British in 
stemming the German onrush toward 
Paris, early in the war, India’s stamps 
were overprinted I. E. F. for the use of 
the India troops. It was these I. E. F. 
labels which were later used in Mafia, 
with an additional surcharge to indicate 
their new duty. It has been asserted re- 
cently in some stamp journals that the 
second surcharge was nothing more than 
a postal cancellation. The stamp editor, 
after an investigation, is convinced that 
the new surcharge was properly author- 
ized in Mafia and that the labels may be 
classed. as war stamps and will so be re- 
garded when the great conflict is 
ended. 





Kent B. Siiles 


The other series questioned is that pre- 
sumably put forth by Montenegro. They 
were charity “stamps.” At the time of 
their appearance they were catalogued by 
dealers and sold by them. It transpires 
now that this so-called Red Cross issue was 
not put forth by the Montenegrin govern- 
ment, which has its official 
seat to-day in a French city, 
because Montenegro is in the 
hands of Teutonic troops. 
It develops, instead, that 
the stamps were prepared 
and sold as a s ation by 
a private individual, who 
has since been arrested as 
a result of this scheme. 
He reaped a large profit 
at the expense of philat- 
elists. Scott’s does not 
intend to catalog the 
stamps, 


No Scott’s for 1918 


VERY year since about 1860 the 

United States has had an annual 
catalog regarded as a standard volume. 
The 1917 edition of Scott’s listed about 
77,000 major and minor varieties of the 
world’s postage stamps. We are able to 
announce that there will be no 1918 edi- 
tion. This is because of the war. The 
cost of white paper in this country, as 
elsewhere, has risen so tremendously that 
Scott’s decided to abandon the plan of 
getting out a volume for next year. In- 
stead, a supplement dated 1918 is being 
printed. This will list all the stamps 
which have been issued since the 1917 edi- 
tion appeared, together with whatever 
price changes have taken place during 
the past year. The supplement, to con- 
tain about ninety pages, will cost ten 
cents and will be issued some time dur- 
ing October. 


Emperor Charles 


As THE stamp editor recently sug- 
gested, it is learned that Austria has 
put forth a new series bearing the por- 
trait of the new Emperor, Charles, who 
succeeded to the throne upon the death 
of the aged Franz Joseph. In time we 
may expect that these new labels will be 
overprinted, as were the superseded ones, 
for use in territory which Austrian troops 
have occupied. 


Unwelcome Turkish Labels 


HEN a government issues stamps 
for which apparently there is no 
need, collectors frown. Turkey’s two phi- 
latelic outbursts of war charity and pro- 
visional stamps are followed now by the 
ey forth of new labels, 187 in num- 
er. As on the two previous occasions, 
which were responsible for the appearance 
of more than 200 varieties, the new stamps 
are those issued in past years and now sur- 
charged with characters to signify their 
present-day use or with figures to indicate 
their new franking value. 
It may be true that Turkey, engaged in 
the serious business of war, is short of 
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the dyes or paper or machinery neces- 
sary for the production of stamps; un- 
der such circumstances these many sur- 
charges might actually be required to meet 
postal needs in Turkey. But collectors 
suspect that the labels have been put forth 
purposely to gain a revenue at philately’s 
expense. Inasmuch as they are legitimately 
in use in Turkey, however, these stamps 
will find spaces in albums and will be 
catalogued, and the Turkish government 
will thus benefit through the sale of them. 

Perhaps the most curious of these new- 
est surcharges are five stamps which East- 
ern Roumelia issued from 1881 to 1884. 
Eastern Roumelia was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878 as a government 
with autonomous administration, but un- 
der Turkish political and military au- 
thority. Turkish stamps were used, but 
they were surcharged to indicate their use 
in Eastern Roumelia. Those stamps were 
printed in Constantinople. In 1885, East- 
ern Roumelia revolted from Turkish rule 
and joined Bulgaria, and has since used 
Bulgarian labels. It is some of the re- 
mainders of those Eastern Roumelia 
stamps which have now been taken from 
governmental archives at Constantinople 
and resurcharged to make them Turkish 
stamps once more. 


New Finnish Set 


NTERESTING in connection with the 

decision by the provisional government 
of the new Russia that Finland is not at 
present to have independence is the an- 
nouncement that Finland is putting forth 
a new series. After the war, Finland may 
arise as a Republic or a Kingdom entirely 
separate from Russian rule, so that the 
postal labels now being issued may be the 
final ones while the country is a grand 
duchy of Russia. Details regagding these 
stamps are as yet unavailable. Finland 
has had her own stamps for approximately 
sixty years. 


Announcements 


WING to the war, France has been 

forced to print her stamps on paper 
of poorer quality, thus creating a new is- 
sue. On the November page we will ex- 
plain this situation. 

The editor will be glad to answer in- 
quiries from readers. Do not hesitate to 
send in your questions when stamp prob- 
lems confront you. The editor suggests 
that a self-addressed stamped envelope be 
inclosed. 





“IN MEMORIAM” 


Scour RaymMonp Lawrence Jones, 
Troop 8, Muskegon, Mich. 


Scour Harorp Hare, 
Troop 16, New Bedford, Mass. 


Scour SHerman Peck 
Troop 1, New Milford, Conn. 


Scour James F. Greennarcu, 
Troop 8, New Bedford, Mass. 


Scour Freeman Rosrnson, 
Troop 9, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Scourmasrer Gro. T. Scanprerr, 
Troop 1, Lafayette, N. J. 
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Look for this Label 
on your Coat 





aynster 
Raynst 





Reg, U. 8. Pat, Of. 


Raynsters are storm-coats made for boys and girl; and for mothers 
and fathers. They just cover a fellow up and keep out all the rain. 
Yet they give you room to romp and run. 


Rain won't keep you in the house if you have a Raynster. These 
storm-coats are for regular fellows. Boys and girls who don’t like to 
stay in and read every time it rains. 


And listen: every boy and girl, big or little, can get a Raynster to fit 
just right. The United States Rubber Company has seen to that. 


This big company of men has not overlooked any 
size in making these storm-coats that turn dreary days 
into happy ones. 

Ask the folks to get youa Raynster. And tell them 
Raynsters are made for men and women, too. Write 
today for booklet showing various styles of Raynsters. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 











The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


A real axe,—tempered to hold its 
edge; accurately balanced; made with 







slot for drawing 
nails. i. 
Pricealone $1.00 
AVE this superb triple silver plated With leather sheath $1.25 
H Lyric Ganuh ddkend on free thal. If For sale by all Hardware 


you decide to buy, pay the rock-bottom price Dealer 
at the rate of only a few cents a day—carrying 
case on er. 


fsceon special of FAVETTER 
Free Band Catalog W#t2-y oe 


al] mestenl festrowente. We are making astounding PHILADELPHIA 
catalog is free. No obligations in for it. 


all instruments. Write now. The 
Wurlitzer Makers of the Offi . 
E. ath Ste Cincinnati, 0. S- Wabash hee Gheaco, tt. cial Scout Axe 
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Your Official Breakfast 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this wholesome, clean, pure, whole wheat food 


an official part of your camp provisions. It will help 
you to endure the rugged life that makes healthy, 
quick-minded, worthwhile boys. 


When you hurry back from the plunge in the lake 
with a real, live appetite turned loose inside you 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing and 
strengthening than a deep bowl of Shredded Wheat 
with milk or cream. 

Take a supply along on your camping trips—it is always 
fresh and ready to serve. Easy to pack and carry—a moment’s 
heating restores its crispness. 


Include Shredded Wheat in your outing outfit—there is health 
and strength in every shred. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


Gj PATRIOTIC PINS By 


SDULUOUUUGUGRERGEDORONOOONE 


] 





Color Your Snapshots—Lesson Free 








for cy and gacoghete. pic~ 
tures, Christmas cards etc te for earn: 
Baie Pading “bobes: Sond Toe for ah and get Red, white and blue, hard enamel 
iN. Your money back <a No. 382 oe siver plate. Ar $3.00 doz. No. 383 
ike _ oc, ** | METAL ARTS CO., 91 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
a ane o L S Jpoeriemete, 
Mon A a antomimes, 
fogs, Recltations, Tableaux.Drills. | BOYS AND GIRLS: Earn Christmas money. Send 
Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, plans, helps | for 25 Xma$ Packages. Each pack containing 48 
trel | assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sell for 10 


Dances, Musical Pieces, Mins! 
Materiai, Make-up Goods. Large catalog free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 18, CHICAGO 


Mention Boys’ V.rre in answering advertisements 





cents each. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We 
Card » 


trust you. Christmas Co., Dept. T, Bever'y, Mass. 





Boy Scouts Afloat 
(Continued from page 44) 


clouds; but in vain. “It might keep on 
three days,” he wailed within; “and then 
it will be ‘too late.” 

It was past two; Wayne was taking his 
turn on watch; it had ceased to rain some 
time. He looked up in the murk; a star 
glittered forth for a moment; then an- 
other. In a minute the break in the clouds 
became plain. He roused Boggs, and the 
two were soon over the cemetery fence 
and beside the soldiers’ monument, two 
poles ready. Two or three stars showed 
in the northern sky. 

“One of them’s the pole-star, I think,” 
said Wayne. “I wish I knew which.” 

The great dipper was still obscured. 
The vigil continued—necks aching with the 
craning—till finally the stars composing 
the bowl of the dipper were freed from 
the clouds. 

“Now Boggs, quick!” said Wayne. 

He hastily identified the pole-star, and 
brought his eye in line with it and the 
tip of the soldiers’ monument, directing 
Boggs, with the pole, till it too was set 
in line. “To the right!—to the left!—a 
little to the right!—There!” A cloud ob- 
scured most of the stars again. But when 
the pole-star showed once more, Wayne 
had Boggs set the second willow pole in 
line. Then he hurriedly took one last 
sight along the two poles, the monument, 
the star, and breathed relief. 

Then back to the tent, a bite of lunch, 
and two hours’ wait for day. 

A half hour had passed when Wayne 
arose to mend the fire. Instinctively his 
eyes.turned toward the graveyard, whose 
stones stood ghost-like in the faint shim- 
mer of a few stars. 


UDDENLY with an exclamation he 
assumed the erect rigidity of the tomb- 
stones he looked toward, and his flesh 
crept under his clothes. There, near the 
soldiers’ monument, and by the poles he 
had set up, he saw a dark figure. It 
swayed uncertainly a moment, and then 
glided away amongst the tombs and trees. 
Wayne called Boggs and _ tremblingly 
led the way over the fence to the first 
willow pole. He passed on to the sec- 
ond, and at another step his foot struck 
an object on the ground. He took it up 
—a walking-stick, with curved handle. 
“A haant,” was Boggs’s half-whispered 
offering. 
“I don’t believe in them,” said Wayne. 
“Besides, they wouldn’t carry a cane.” 











This is the diagram referred to on page 25 
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A short search produced no further 
signs of the ghost-like lurker. 

Going back to the tent, the cane in his 
hand, Wayne’s mind reverted to the 
sounds he’d heard in the brush near the 
shack, and to that man in the big house; 
a connection seemed reasonable. 

Before the sun’s rays were on the trees 
the two were abroad. Boggs stepped to 
the south, and was soon setting the pole, 
directed by Wayne, who stood by the 
monument, sighting by the poles that had 
been placed in the night. Wayne exercised 
great care as they moved forward on the 
line established. According to the solved 
writing, they must measure 580 rods— 
above a mile and a half. Wayne realized 
that a slight deviation at the beginning 
would set them far off at the end. So 
progress was slow, and they were but to 
the brow of the hill—two-thirds of a mile 
northwest of the cabin—when their ears 
were set to attention by the sound of a 
scout whistle. Wayne answered, and with- 
in ten minutes there appeared Ray, Leslie, 
Charles, Phil, Bert, Joe and Slicky. 

“Relieve us!” begged Ray in a call. 
“What's it all about?” 

And then, upon being shown the writ- 
ing, he added: “Pole-star—Aw, that’s 
what the ‘clear night’ was for.” 

With all helping, the wire moved for- 
ward, down the hill, through the woods, 
and the 530 rod stake was set in the 
ground some 600 feet short of the river 
bank. 

No “granite rock” showed anywhere. 

Keeping what he judged the proper dis- 
tance from the monument, Wayne moved 
on the are to the right. Presently his 
steps brought him to a bent tree, support- 
ing a mass of wild grape-vines. There, 
within the screen of vines, lurked a round- 
topped granite rock, five feet in height. 

Wayne whistled the call of the whip- 
poorwill. The Scouts came in on the jump. 

“Hooray!” shouted Phil, noting the mass 
of granite. 

The brush and vines were soon cleared 
from about the rock, and the digging be- 
gan—a trench going round the stone. 
Anxious eyes and throbbing hearts hovered 
about the place. Dirt, sand and gravel 
accumulated in a section of circle. 

The spade was in Boggs’s hands, delv- 
ing under the north edge of the rock of 
granite, when it struck tin—three feet 
down. In a minute Wayne had pulled 
out a rust-eaten coffee canister. Torn 
open, it revealed a glass fruit-jar—a paper 
within. 

Phil could not contain himself, but let 
out another whoop. 

Wayne knocked away some sealing-wax 
and got off the screw top. His eager 
fingers reached in and pulled forth the 
paper. Perfect silence reigned as he 
spread it out. Many eager eyes watched. 
me: doesn’t look like a deed,” spoke 

ay. 

“It’s another cryptograph!” said Joe. 

Here is what they looked on: 
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(To be continued) 





Money for 


We have just published a brand 
new Boy Scout Calendar (offi- 
cial) in colors. Nothing like it 
has ever been on the market before. 

You and many of your friends 
will want one, and we have deter- 
mined to give you boys the first chance 
to place this calendar in the hands of 
your acquaintances and pay you well 
for doing it. 

A carefully worked out selling plan, 
which has been successfully adopted 
by over 1,000 individuals and organ- 
izations, will be sent you. It will tell 
you just how to work in your own 
community to get the best results. 

This is a fine chance to earn some 
money for the things you want to buy 
this fall. 


Write us at once for full details 


BARSE & HOPKINS 
28 W. 23rd St. New York City 


Publishers of 


BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


You Boys 














Get The Bicycle Bug! 


Free—the beautiful green-gold 
shown here! 


the coupon below. 


stick-pin 
It costs you nothing. Fill out 


These are the days when bicycle riding is a 
real pleasure, and you'll find out a spin on the 
road is a double pleasure if your bike is 
equipped with United States Tires—the GOOD 


tires. 


Twelve different types from which to choose 


the one that fits your needs. 
Get the Bicycle Bug! 
NOW. 


Fill out the coupon 


United States Tire Company 


1798 BROADWAY 


Gentlemen:—Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful 


green-gold bicycle bugs free. 
Full 
Address 


Bratiek GE Dientest DeGders «oo. occ 6 cetcncssastdeiscvecesbucuadaanas 


Address Gf Nearest DOGO. «oo o.0:0:0.0.0,000% 04.60s00csencssdansecated 


NEW YORK 
+= = = Fill Out - - - - Tear Out - - - - Mail TO-DAY - - - - 
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16th EDITION 


498 Pages 


to Make, New Games to 
The complete program of 
the Boy Scout Movement 
and detailed instructions 
by the most famous ex- 
perts in all lines of scout- 
craft. It’s “the most won- 
derful book for boys ever 
published ” 


How to Get the NEW Scout Handbook 


YOU WANT IT—AND SHOULD 
—AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT 


Gives requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new Merit 
Badge; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Campcraft, 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signalin i 


Play 


meeeraners 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SH HAVE IT 
CHARGE 


575 Illustrations 


First Aid, Life-Saving, New 
» etc., etc. 


ings 








SPECIAL OFFER 
The’ New Scout Handbook 
Given with a $1.00 yearly 
Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE 
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WANTED 


Five Hundred 
Thousand Boys 


to SEE and READ of 


WAR 


in France and Belgium 


48 REALISTIC PICTURES 


of ARMY - NAVY - AVIATION. 
INTERESTING-INSTRUCTIVE 
when viewed through the 


PAN -CGHRO-SCOPE 


The Latest Scientific Invention. 
Send 75c¢ in Silver or Money Order for 
Pan-Chro-Scope and 48 Pictures 


Many other interesting views furnished 
on application 
PAN-CHRO-SCOPE CORPORATION 
No. 8 East Market St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


we 
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UTS are ripening this month and preparing 

scouts are busy oiling the hinges of their 

nut-crackers. The nuttiest nut that this 
month will produce, will not be Mr. P. Nut or 
Miss Hazel Nut, but will unquestionably be our 
old friend and enemy Mr. Tate Five Minutes, 
the kernel (!) of all the segiantate of nutty 
nuts. a: gts 


Characters, or Car Actors? 
Question: Five characters started together 
the other day on a journey to Washington, and 
occupied the same car, Th hey were a. father, 
an uncle, a son, a brother, and a cousin. At the 
station the son alighted. How many persons did 
he leave in the car? 
Answer: None. 
same person. 


All the characters were the 


* * * 
Good Knight! 
History PRroressor: Ww hy are the middle ages 


known as the dark ages? 
Wise Scout: Because there were so many 








SCOUTING WITH 
GENERAL FUNSTON 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 
A new book in the “Pioneer Scout 


Series” by the author of many famous 
boys’ stories. It tells of the adventures 
of two Texas boys as scouts with Gen- 
eral Funston’s forces in Mexico. 


At all Bookstores. Illustrated, Net, $1.25 
Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City - - - - = New York 

















RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 
Special desigus fuade wien de- 















FOR CASH 


Beys you can make Big Money 
shipping Furs and Hides to 
Best facilities in America. 
Ne eememien Charged. Send 
for our prices and Free valuable 
— gps before shipping else- 
where. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
Dept 114 St. Louis, Mo. 



















RABBITS 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
Tells — Feeds ~A. the Gore in meat. 





Select, 


s 


Hare for Pleasure or Profit,’ 
long experience with rabbits. 
tion, nice! 

ice 25 c¢ 


Our 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit “end Belgian 
breeders of 


Seventh edi- 
illustrated, enlarged and much 

ved. cts. with sample copy of 
Beret La ng Poultry Advocate containing 


knights. es 
A Grave Rejoinder 

An old legend runs that if you should rap on 
Miantinamo’s (Indian Chief) grave three times 
at midnight and ask “Is there anything I can 
do for you?” he would answer—nothing at all. 


“Have a Heart” 
O 0 pa 
’ \/ 


A 
Make this puzzle of wire, “A” being aU shaped 
piece, with loops on the ends. “B” is a strai 
piece with loops exactly like “‘A’s” except tat 
they are larger. “C” is a heart-shaped piece 
with the ends twisted at the bottom. hey are 
assembled as shown above. Now take the heart 














off. 
* * * 
He Was Out 
Customer: Is the proprietor in? 
Crerk: No, he has just gone out for dinner. 
Customer: Will he be back after dinner? 
Crierk: No, that is what he went out for. 
* . 
Then the Teacher Turned Johnny 
Teacher: Can anyone tell me what a cater- 
pillar is? ~ ee 
Jounny: A catterpilar is an upholstered worm. 
* 


A Way to Weigh 
5 f. 
I\ 


\ 

















In the diagram, A B represents a beam sup- 
ported at C so that the distance > is twice 
the distance B ., Then the object. feo be 
weighed, say a pig, hung at B, will i just 
twice as much as the stones it — to balance 
him at A. And if the distance A C is three 
times the distance B C the pig will weigh three 
times as much as the stones, and so on. Of 
course any convenient lengths for the two dis- 
be used, but it will be simpler if 





PO tiays AD OCATE. Dept. 263, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


tances ma 
the lon istance is made an exact number of 
times the short one. A. C. Richardson. 
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Think & Grin! 





Easy When You Know How 


e & & 
oe + > 


Without taking pencil off Paper, draw six 
straight lines so as to separate the ducks, each 
in a separate pen. 

* * * 


Quick Scouts! 


A BPs —~< 


Which is the frosts Gpaaee, from “A” to 
“B”, or from “ — 





Cc 


B 


age ee is line “A”, or “B” continued to 
; * * * 
Answers to Puzzles 
Here’s Your Heart. 
To take off, the indented part of the heart 


(C) is slipped throughthe loop on (A) brought 
up over the loop on (B) and pulled back through 
the loop on (A). If the loops on (B) are not 
larger than those on (A), (B) will fall out. 


oe &-:@ 


Quack! Quack! Here They Are 








T Vv — 
October Think and Grin Winners 


Scout William Goldstein, Illinois; C. Aird 
Moffat, New Jersey; omas L. Sharples, Con- 
ag James Poteet, Florida erbert 
Anderson, ar “15 shire; Walter G. Lar- 
Ma, New York City; ester Johnson, Nort 
Dakota; Norman Bikey. Ohio; Scout Carl 
Blanchard, New 
Texas; Theodore Ma 
ter Powalski, New 
Kansas; Ernest Hanson, 


hew, am Wal- 
ork; Robert L. 
Wisconsin; Fr 


Teager, Pennsylvania; Arthur D. Schmidt, Penn- 
Fennsylvania: 


sylvania; Harold Mackintoch, 
A. C. Richardson, New York. 





York; Maxwell Fiigginbotham. 


Tonsing. 
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The Shadow of the North 


(Continued from page 27) 


and emerged upon the deck. The schooner 
was in a heavy fog, with scarcely any wind 
and the sails hanging. dead. 

The captain stood near the sail, gazing 
into the fog. He looked taller and more 
evil than ever, and Robert saw the outline 
of a pistol beneath his heavy pea jacket. 
Several other men of various nationalities 
stood about the deck, and they gave Rob- 
ert malicious smiles. Forward he saw a 
twelve pound brass cannon, a deadly and 
dangerous looking piece. 

“Miguel has told you,” said the captain, 
“that you are to help him a couple of days 
in his galley, and you'll stay there close. 
If you come out before I give the word 
it’s a belaying pin for you.” 

Why should he be threatened with a be- 
laying pin if he did not stay in the cook’s 
galley for two days? To Robert’s mind 
but one reason appeared, and it was the 
fear that he should be seen on deck. And 
that fear existed because they were yet 
close to Jand. 

Robert turned away with Miguel, de- 
scending to the cook’s galley, resolved upon 
some daring trial, he did not yet know 
what. Here the Portuguese set him to 
work at once, scouring pots and kettles 
and pans, and he toiled without complaint 
until his arms ached. Miguel at last be- 
gan to talk. He seemed to suffer from the 
lack of companionship, and Robert divined 
that he was the only Portuguese on board. 

“Good helper, you Peter,” he said. “It 
no light job to cook for twenty men, and 
all of them hungry all the time.” 

“Have we our full crew on _ board, 
Miguel?” 

“Yes, twenty men and four more, and 
plenty guns, plenty powder and ball. Fine 
cannon, too.” 

Robert decided to ask no more questions 
at present, fearing to arouse the suspicions 
of Miguel, and worked on with shut lips. 
The Portuguese talked, but he did not tell 
the name of the schooner or its captain. 

When all the work was done he crawled 
into a bunk just over the cook’s. He 
heard new sounds from above, a whistle 
and a shriek and a roar combined that he 
did not recognize at first, but which a 
little thought told him to be a rising wind 
and the crash of the waves. The schooner 
began to dip and rise violently. 


The tumult grew and by and by he 
heard orders shouted through a trumpet. 
He could stand it no longer, and, leaping 
down, he rushed up the ladder to be 
blown completely off his feet when he 
reached the deck. The captain stood not 
far away, holding to a rope, but he was 
so deeply engrossed in directing his men 
that he paid no attention to Robert. 


The wind, cold as death, and sharp as a 
sword, blew out of the northeast, and the 
schooner, heeled far over, was driving fast 
before it, in spite of every effort of a 
capable captain and crew. Looking to 
the westward Robert saw something that 
caused his heart to throb violently. It 
ad a dim low line, but he knew it was 
land. 


Pe snapped and were carried away 
in the foaming sea. Then the mast 
went, and the crew began to launch the 
boats. Robert rushed to the captain’s 
cabin. When he served the man there he 











ON’T let dangerous coughs and colds get a start. 
Ward them off with Smith Brothers’. 
handy, always. S.B. Cough Drops are pure—absolutely. 
Nodrugs. Oneat bedtime keeps breathing passagesclear. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 


Keep a box 














How A Boy MADE 
Tut fiasy REMINGTON 


- How he 
AND THE GREAT 
THINGS THAT CAME 
OF HIS GENIUS 





Rifle Shots. 
“Boy ca Marks- 
manship.”” - 
Sand your tame in 
and address for 
these 





Remington 





The bear mother was only 
thirty feet from Eliphalet 


Remington—charging — 


the rifle had never been fired before. 
Ie was the first Remington : 
Eliphalet made it himself at hi 
The first shot must kill the bear, or the boy was a goner. 
But read the wonderful story yourself. How young 
i made his own rifle a hundred years ago. 
began to make rifles for his friends and neigh- 
bors. How he established the first firearms business in 
America—and how it grew, until Remington UMC 
took the Grand Prize for Mod 
munition at the San Francisco Exposition, 


Every American boy wants to become an American 
marksman—and he wants the arm and ammunition 
that will help him. The closest shooting to day is 
being done with the .22 Caliber Remington UMC 
Rifles and Metallic Cartridges. Sold by Sporting 


Sus pat 
made. 
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father’s forge at night. 


Arms and Am- 


ern 


in your town. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. 


Woolworth Building 
~ New York 
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Mention 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


0 A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Engr: AaVINg-ary, and your services are always in 





demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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Safety Front and Rear! 


No skidding on either wheel, though 
the pavements are as wet and slippery 
as they can 
be, when your 
bicycle is equipped 
with 


Pennsylvania 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


No punctures or stone- 
bruises as a general rule, 
because the tough 153 oz. 
fabric possesses the great- 
est known harm-resisting 
powers. 

Just highest quality, 
certain safety and su- 
preme satisfaction with 
most mile making merits. 
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Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
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had not failed to observe what the room 
contained, and now he snatched from the 
wall a huge greatcoat, a belt containing a 
brace of pistols in a holster with ammuni- 
tion, and a small sword. He did not know 
why he took the sword, but it was probably 
some trick of the fancy and he buckled it 
on with the rest. Then he returned to the 
deck, where he could barely hold his foot- 
ing, the schooner had heeled so far over, 
and so powerful was the wind and the 
driving of the spray. One of the boats 
had been launched under the command of 
the second mate, but she was overturned 
almost instantly, and all on board her 
were lost. Robert was just in time to see 
a head bob once or twice on the surface 
of the sea, and then disappear. 


A second boat commanded by the first 
mate was lowered and seven or eight men 
managed to get into it, rowing with all 
their might toward an opening that ap- 
peared in the white line of foam. A third 
which could take the remainder of the crew 
was made ready and the captain himself 
would be in charge of it. 


It was launched successfully and the men 
dropped into it, one by one, but very fast. 
Miguel swung down and into 4a place. 
Robert advanced for the same purpose, but 
the captain, who was still poised on the 
rail of the ship, took notice of him for the 
first time. 

“No! No, Peter!” he shouted, and even 
in the roar of the wind Robert observed 
the grim humor in his voice. “You’ve been 
a good and faithful sailorman, and we 
leave you in charge of the ship! It’s a 
great promotion and honor to you, Peter, 
but you deserve it! Handle her well be- 
cause she’s a good schooner and answers 
kindly to a kind hand! Now, farewell, 
Peter, and a hag and happy voyage to 
you! rp? 

A leveled pistol enforced his command 
to stop, and the next moment he slid down 
a rope and into the boat. A sailor cut the 
rope and they pulled quickly away, leav- 
ing Robert alone on the schooner. His 
exultation turned to despair for a mo- 
ment, and then his courage came back. 

As he looked, he saw the second boat 
overturn, and he thought he heard the wild 
cry of those about to be lost, but he felt 
neither pity nor sympathy. A stern God, 
stern to such as they, had called them to 
account. The captain’s boat had disap- 
peared in the mist and spray. 

Robert, with the huge great 
wrapped about him clung to the stump of 
the mast and watched the white line of the 
breakers rapidly coming nearer, as they 
reached out their teeth for the schooner. 

He heard presently the roaring of the 
breakers mingled with the roaring of the 
wind, and, shutting his eyes, he prayed for 
a miracle. 

He beheld the thick white foam to right 
and left, but he had not prayed in vain. 
The miracle had happened. Here was a 
narrow opening in the breakers, and, with 
but one chance in a hundred to guide it, 
the schooner had driven directly through, 
ceasing almost at once to rock so violently. 
But there was enough power left in the 
waves even behind the rocks to send the 
schooner upon a sandy beach, where she 
must soon break up. 

But Robert was saved. He knew it and 
he murmured devout thanks. When the 
schooner struck in the sand he was thrown 
roughly forward, but he managed to re- 
gain his feet for an instant, and he leaped 
outward as far as he could, forgetting to 
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take off his great coat. A returning wave 
threw him down and passed over his head, 
but exerting all his will; and all his 
strength, he rose when it had passed and 
ran for the land as hard as he could. The 
wave returned, picked him up, and hurried 
him on his way. When it started back 
again its force was too much spent and 
the water was too shallow to have much 
effect on Robert. He continued running 
through the yielding sand, and, when the 
wave came in again and reached for him, 
it was not able to touch his feet. 

He reached. weeds, then bushes and 
clutched them with both hands, lest some 
wave higher and more daring than all the 
rest- should yet come for him and seize 
him. But, in a moment, he let them go, 
knowing that he was safe, and laughing 
rather giddily, sank down in a faint. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Meeting 


HEN Robert revived the wind was 
\ V still blowing hard and it was yet 

night. He was wet and very cold. 
The -greatcoat was still wrapped about his 
body. The pistols, the ammunition and 
the sword were in his belt. 

The big rollers were still thundering on 
the beach, and directly in front of him he 
saw a lowering hulk. The slaver’s wicked 
days were done, as every wave drove it 
deeper into the sand, and before many 
days it must break up. 

Buckling on his pistols and sword, but 
leaving the greatcoat to continue its 
process of drying, he walked inland, find- 
ing only a desolate region of sand, bushes 
and salt marshes, without any sign of 
human habitation. He believed it was the 
Jersey coat, and that he could not be any 
vast distance from New York. But it 
seemed hopeless to continue in that direc- 
tion and being worn to the bone he re- 
turned to his greatcoat, which had become 
almost dry in the wind. 

The need of the moment was sleep, and 
now, with the greatcoat, now wholly dry, 
wrapped around him, and the pistols and 
sword beside him, he closed his eyes and 
fell asleep. 

He had been asleep about ten hours 
when he awoke. It was a beautiful day 
and he knew by the position of the sun 
that it was within about three hours of its 
setting. He was conscious of a raven- 
ing hunger, and he believed that he knew 
where he could satisfy it. 

There was no wind and the sea was 
calm, save for a slight swell. The schooner, 
its prow out of the water, was so deeply 
imbedded in the sand that Robert con- 
sidered it a firm house of shelter, until it 
should be broken to pieces by successive 
storms. He hurried down the beach. 

His foot struck against something and 
he stopped, shuddering. It was the body 
of one of the slavers and presently he 
passed another. The sea was giving “up 
its dead. He reached the schooner, glad 
to leave these ghastly objects behind him, 
and climbed aboard. The vessel had 
shipped much water, but she was not as 
great a wreck as he had expected, and he 
instantly descended to the cook’s galley, 
where he had given his brief service. In 
the lockers he found an abundance of food 
of all kinds, as the ship had been equipped 
for a long voyage, and he ate hungrily, 
though sparingly at first. Then he went 
into the captain’s cabin, lay down on a 
couch, and took a long and luxurious rest, 
waking at dawn. 

Robert’s awakening may have been 
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Boys’ Engineering Outfits 
Greatest Toy Ever Invented for Real Boys 
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Structo is more than just an ordinary toy. It’s a miniature of the 














machines do. 


3-A. 


Has a triple unit motor, a real steering 
apparatus—transmission with three speeds 
—first, second, reverse and brake. Also a 
differential gear that is a duplicate of the 
gears used in present-day auto construc- 
tion. The body is of a roadster type—an 
up-to-date speed car. You build it your- 
self—you make a real, working automobile. 


STRUCTO MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY 


Freeport, III. 


mechanical world for boys. 

It enables you to make regular working models, engines, battleships, 
bridges, sky-scrapers, pile drivers, clocks, steam shovels, elevators and 
hundreds of other things—just like famous engineers and inventors 
make. Then you connect your motor and they work just like the real 


The Structo book shows you how to make hundreds of working 
models. You can design many other models yourself. 

And best of all, 
makes men of boys, and boys of men. 


STRUCTO Engineering Outfits 


Junior Engineer. 
Structo Engineer 
Chief Engineer... 


Dad will enjoy it as much as you. For Structo 





5 0450 Multi-Girders, 1/2 


-. 6.00 CE es tcviwae 0.60 
--.12,00 Multi-Girders, dozen. 1.00 


Structo Pays the Postage. 


POWER ELECTRIC MOTOR 


goes free with outfits Nos. 4, 5, 6 and accessory outfit No. 
Equipped with standard shafting, which is_ inter- 
changeable with Structo gears and pulleys. 


Structo Gears 


are wonder gears—deep cut—sure to work 


Structo Auto Builder 


A TOY That Includes All the Mechanical 


Principles of a Real Automobile 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
STRUCTO MFG. COMPANY, Freeport, III. 
Please send me free your Structo Auto Builder 
and full information and prices on your 
Structo Outfits. 
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How to Get DAN BEARD’S 


NEW BOOK 


of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles 


280 Illustrations 


from Dan’s own sketches, some in color. This is a strong, handsome octavo 
volume, an excellent present for any boy. 

Dan Beard is the real boy’s friend, and probably has made more interest- 
ing and practical things for 
collections wae hg madi 


s than any other living man. Wonderful 
le by those who like to hunt about in the flelds, woods 


Dan Beard knows what is interesting about each beetle and bug; draws 
its picture, tells where to look and how to find, catch, and mount it. It is 
@ wonderful sport and new things can be found out every day. 

SPECIAL { DAN BEARD’S BOOK ~- - Price $2.00 | Both for 

OFFER \, BOYS’ LIFE, One Year - - Price $1.00f £2.00 

Now is the time to send Your Order to Boys’ Life. 
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Have You Read How Peanuts 


Are Gathered? 


HE peanut is a very curious plant! It tastes 
like a nut! Jt belongs to the pea and bean 
family! It ripens in the ground like a potato] 


When peanuts are ripe, the earth is plowed 
away on each side. ‘Then the plants are pulled 
out with a great big fork. 


The plants are then put around poles in long 
rows to dry. When dry, the nuts are picked 
from the dried plants. 


But the nuts have to be cleaned a good many 
times before they're good enough for Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. They must be cleaned of every 
grain of sand, and every trace of shells and red 
skins, so that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will always 
be sweet and smooth, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is fine spread on 
bread, on crackers, or on toast. Ask Mother to 
get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N, Y, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 











Buy That Boy 


a Drum 


“Give the littler feller a chance to show his 
patriotism” is the latest slogan of State Super- 
intendent 
Horace Bliss 
of Indiana. 
He suggests that 
drum corps be 
organized in 
every community 
to give Young 
America a chance 
to stir up pa- 
triotism. 
This drum is 
especially de- 
signed for parade 
work, made light 
and easy to 
carry. It is ex- 
ceptionally prac- 
4ical for any 
boys’ organization. An outfit consists of drum, 
size 14 x 15”; a pair finest hickory sticks and 
sling. Send for illustrated circular. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Lincoln St. (Near North Ave.) 





Our No. G230—complete 
—$10.25. 


Chicago 
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A New Book 
about 
Robert Lennox 
and Tayoga 


THE RULERS 
OF THE LAKE 


By 
Joseph A. Altsheler 
The events of this thrill- 
ing new story follow those in 
‘The Hunters of the Hills, 
and describe the exciting ad- 


f the two popular 
ventures 0 ne 


the French and Indian War. 
Gotored” Pictures, $1.35 net, at all 
booksellers. 
Write for free catalog of 
Appletons’ Books for Boys 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
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35 West 32d Street New York 
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church meetings. 
Boy Scout Series of three lantern slide lec- 
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results of the Scout movement. x 

PATRIOTIC SLIDES: “The Flag.” “The Bell, 
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Slide Lectures. Most beautiful travel pictures ever 


ffered. Free Circular. 
oR Lives of Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wes- 


ley, Hus, ete. 
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Dept. 00 


New Lantern Slide Lectures 
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educational vis- 


Free Circulars. 
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Free Circuler. 
Catalog for 10c. 
Expert advice on equipment. 
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hastened by the footsteps and voices he 
heard, but in any event he rose softly and 
buckled on his sword and pistols. One of 
the voices, high and sharp, he recognized, 
and he believed that. once more he was 
the child of good fortune, because he had 
been awakened in time. 

He sat on the couch, facing the door, 
put the sword by his side and held one of 
the pistols, cocked and resting on his knee. 
The footsteps and voices came nearer, and 
then the keen, cruel face appeared at the 
door. 

“Good morning, Captain,’ said Robert, 
equably. “You left me in command of 
the ship and I did my best with her. I 
couldn’t keep her afloat, and so I ran her 
up here on the beach, where, as you see, 
she is still habitable.” 

“You’re a good seaman, Peter,” said the 
captain, hiding any surprise that he may 
have felt, “but you haven’t obeyed my 
orders in full. I expected you to keep the 
ship afloat, and you haven’t done so.” 
“That was too much to expect. I see 
that you have two men with you. Tell 
them to step forward where I can cover 
them as well as you with the muzzle of 
this pistol. That’s right. Now, I’m going 
to confide in you.” 

“Go ahead, Peter.” 

“T haven’t liked your manner for a long 
time, captain. I’m only Peter Smith, a 
humble seaman, but since you left me in 
command of the ship last night I mean 
to keep the place, with all the respon- 
sibilities, duties and honors appertaining 
to it. Take your hands away from your 
belt. This is a lone coast, and I’m the 
law, the judge and the executioner. Now, 
you and the two men back away from the 
door, and as sure as there’s a God in 
Heaven, if any one of you tries to draw 
a weapon I'll shoot him. You'll observe 
that I’ve two pistols and also a sword. 
A sailor engaged in a hazardous trade like 
ours, catching and selling slaves, usually 
learns how to use firearms, but I’m pretty 
good with the sword too, Captain, thonsh 
I’ve hid the knowledge from you before. 
Now, just kindly back into the cook’s gal- 
ley there, and you and your comrades 
|make up a good big bag of food for me. 
| Pll tell you what to choose. I warn you 
a second time to keep your hands away 
from your belt. I'll really have to shoot 
off a finger or two as a warning, if you 
don’t restrain your murderous instincts. 
Murder is always a bad trade, Captain. 
Put in some of those hard biscuits, and 
some of the cured meats. No, none of the 
liquors, I have no use for them. By the 
way; what became of Miguel, with whom 
I worked so often?” 

“He’s drowned,” replied the captain. 

“I’m sorry,” said Robert, and he meant 
it. Miguel was the only one on board 
the slaver who had shown a ray of human 
sympathy. 

“What do you mean to do?” asked the 
captain, his face contorted with rage and 
chagrin. 

“First, Ill see that you finish filling 
that bag as I direct. Put in the packages 
yourself. I like to watch you work, Cap- 
tain, it’s good for you, and after you fill 
the bag and pass it to me I’m going to 
hand the ‘ship back to you. 

“So, you intend to leave the schooner?” 

“Yes, but you won’t see me do it. Pass 
me the bag now. Be careful with your 
hands. In truth, I think you’d better raise 
them above your head, and your comrades 
ean do the same. Quick, up with them, 
or I shoot! That’s right. Now, Tl back 
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away. I’m going up the ladder backward, 
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and when I go out I intend to shove in 
place the grating that covers the entrance 
to the deck there. You can escape in five 
minutes, of course, but by that time I'll 
be off the ship and among the bushes out 
of your reach. Oh, I know it’s humiliat- 
ing, Captain, but you’ve had your way a 
long time, and the slaver’s trade is not a 
nice one. The ghosts of the blacks whom 
you have caused to die must haunt you 
some time, Captain, and since your 
schooner is lost you’ll now have a chance 
to turn to a better business. For the last 
time I tell you to be careful with your 
hands. A sailor man would miss his 
fingers.” 

He backed cautiously until his heels 
touched the ladder, meanwhile watching 
the eyes-of the man. He knew that the 
captain was consumed with rage, but 
angry and reckless as he was he would 
not dare to reach for a weapon of his 
own, while the pistol confronting him was 
held with such a steady hand. He also 
listened for sounds made by other men 
on the ship, but heard none. Then he 
began to back slowly up the stairway, 
continuing his running address. 

It was the last two steps that troubled 
him most. In order to keep the men cov- 
ered with the pistol he had to bend far 
down, and he knew that when he could 
no longer bend far enough the danger 
would come. But he solved it by straight- 
ening up suddenly and taking two steps 
at a leap. He heard shouts and oaths, 
and the report of a pistol, but the bullet 
was as futile as the cries. He slammed 
down the grating, fastened it in an instant, 
ran to the low rail and swiftly lowered 
himself and his pack over it and into the 
sand. Then he ran for the bushes. 

When he reached the higher bushes, 
he stopped, well hidden by them, and 
looked back. In two or three minutes the 
captain and the two men appeared on 
the deck, and he laughed quietly to him- 
self. He could see that their faces were 
contorted by rage. They could follow his 
trail some distance at least in the sand, 
but he knew that they would be cautious. 
He had shown them his quality and they 
would fear an ambush. 

Reaching the crest of a low hill he took 
his last look backward. He thought of 
the captain and his exuberant spirits com- 
pelled him to laugh aloud. With the 
chances a hundred to one against him he 
had evened the score. 

He trudged bravely on for hours 
through a wilderness that seemed to be 
complete so far as man was concerned. 
When he came into a real wood, of trees 
large and many, it was about noon, and 
finding a comfortable place, with his back 
to a tree, he ate from the precious pack. 

He rose and started again through a 
fine forest. Looking westward he saw 
the dim blue line of distant hills, and he 
turned northward, inferring that New 
York must lie in that direction. Search 
the sky as he would, there was no trace 
of smoke. 

He found leaves in a hollow, making a 
comfortable place for a seasoned forester, 
and ate his supper. 

Then he fell asleep, sleeping soundly all 
through the night, and although he was a 
little stiff in the morning a few minutes 
of exercise deprived him of it and he ate 
his breakfast. His journey toward the 
north was resumed, and in an hour he 
emerged into a little valley, to come almost 
face to face with the captain and the two 
sailors. 

(To be continued.) 





Message from the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Lloyd George, to the 
Boy Scouts Association 


“I feel much encouraged to think that 
any words I may have spoken should be 
the means of helping on the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

“It is perhaps only since the beginning 
of the war, during these three years of 
constant drain upon the manhood of our 
nation, that we have come to realize the 
great value of the Movement which your 
“Chief” inaugurated six years before. We 
all now see the meaning of the motto rep- 
resenting by the initials B.P., and which 
the Association has lived up to with such 
sincerity and success. 


“I do not think I am exaggerating when 
I say that the young boyhood of our 
country, represented by the Boy Scouts’ 
Association, shares the laurels for having 
been prepared with the old and trusted 
and tried British Army and Navy. For 
both proved their title to make the claim 
when the great war broke upon us like a 
thief in the night. It is no small matter 
to be proud of that the Association was 
able within a month of the outbreak of 
war to give the most intelligent and ener- 
getic help in all kinds of service. When 
the boyhood of a nation can give such 
practical proofs of its honor, straight- 
ness, and loyalty, there is not much danger 
of that nation going under, for those boys 
are in training to render service to their 
country as leaders in all walks of life in 
the future. 


“I can only say to all sections of the 
Movement, Old Scouts and New Scouts, 
Scout officers and Patrol Leaders, go for- 
ward; stick to it to the end. 

“D. Lioyp Grorce.” 

(From The Scout, London.) 


Do Hog-Nose Rattlers Poison ? 


Referring to the snake story published 
in September Boys’ Lire, Mr. Archibald 
Rutledge writes us from Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, as follows: 

“Will you mind if I call your attention 
to what is a rather serious error in that 
snake story? On page 23, column 2, the 
writer declares that Black snakes, Puff 
Adders, Hog-nose rattlers, Garter snakes, 
and hundreds of other beautifully colored 
reptiles are absolutely harmless, and can 
be handled with impunity. Of course, I 
agree with the general statement; but cer- 
tainly the Hog-nose rattler must be ex- 
cepted. This snake I have known from 
boyhood. It is a genuine rattler, and is 
so regarded by both Hornaday and Dit- 
mars. Its bite is highly dangerous. Its 
venom is precisely the same as that carried 
by the lordly Diamond-back. But you 
know this. I merely thought it might be 
worth while correcting the statement; for 
in dealing with venomous snakes we are 
dealing with matters of life and death.” 





Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums with your 
$1.00 yearly subscription to this . 
magazine. Until Nov. 10th. 


A Handy 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
11%4 x % inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 








A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 14x1% 9 in size. Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufac- 
turer of “Keen Kutter” cutlery for 
BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two-bladed 
boys’ knife, with your name and ad- 
dress on the handle. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 

Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 
Stirring stories of these Famous 

Americans. Each book 5% x 

inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 

trated in color. Substantially bound, 
Select the book you like, 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Eve 
Boy wants to know all he can about OU 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth. _Full Page Illustrations. 
Each animal described by a man who knows 
animals. 

















GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOV. 10, 1917 
BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which 
send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 


(Name of Premium) 
All charges prepaid by you. 


PIRINS: 60.0 050s conepednedetopaneeesasoea se 


Ad 


ACNE 0.0 4:05 40g osc cdecedactcoeesbooes 
(Write plainly) 

Magazine can go to 

esired. Canadian 


The Premium and 
separate addresses, % 
ostage extra. 


or Foreign 
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The Call of the Woods 


Golden autumn days—a cool zest in 
the air—the trees loaded with chest- 


nuts—great sport everywhere ! 


And best of all, even the narrow 
paths are ideal for cycling—not true 
of any other vehicle. 


Happy is the boy with a bike. 
Doubly happy is the boy whose 
bike is equipped with a 


New DEPARTURE 
Od SR 


“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


A New Departure Coaster Brake gives 
you positive control every foot of the way. 
It stops you like a flash when you want 
it to—so you can glide down the steep- 
est grade with absolute safety. Though 
you ride all day you coast half way. 


Yes, the New Departure doubles 
the fun of riding. You should have 
one on your wheel—just as five 
million other fellows have. 


New Departure Manufacturing Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 
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EVERY BOY 
and Scout 
wants to 
know all 

he can 
about 


OUR 
NATIVE 
ANIMALS. 


265 Pages, Bound 
in Sack Cloth. 
—6! Full - Page 
fitustra- 
tions of our ani- 
mals in their na- 
tive haunts. ch 






“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 t ‘ 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 | } 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Both for $1.00 
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At National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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? Py the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life gine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of ail boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains all the news of the Boy Scout 
Movement, and instructions that help Scouts 
to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 











Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrre 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of inr- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented, 

The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scripulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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EQUIPPED? 

















KEEP KEEP 
YOUR YOUR 
UNIFORM UNIFORM 
CLEAN BY CLEAN BY 
FREQUENT FREQUENT 
WASHING WASHING 














Get the benefit of a comfortable, 

perfect-fitting, fast-color and durable 

uniform of the best quality and style 
made by 


The LARGEST PLANT in the WORLD 
for the manufacture of Uniforms of every 
description 


Official Outfitters Makers of the 
to the Official 
nuts of America U. S. Army Uniforms. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


FACTORIES: OFFICE: 


RED BANK, N. J. 103 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 











Send for Scout Booklet-g“‘How to Wash and Care for Your Uniform Properly.” 
Write today. No charge. 
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Doing its Bit’’ for 


ARE of the teeth is insisted on in military 

and naval regulations—“Good Teeth—Good 
Health—Good Soldier—Good Sailor” seems a 
thoroughly established truth. 


Boy Scout rules, too, emphasize the importance 
of daily tooth-brushing, and every boy should 
make that a home rule for himself. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a great help. 


the Nation’s Teeth 


It tastes good—and cleans the teeth perfectly. 
The handy, generous-size tube fits in a kit con- 
veniently whenever you hike or travel. 

With Colgate’s you will enjoy the twice-a-day care 
your teeth need. And because you like it you 
will not forget Ribbon Dental Cream when you 
first get up in the morning and just before going 
to bed at night. Use Colgate’s and “do your bit” 
for your teeth. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial tube sent for 6c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U, 199 Fulton St.,-N. Y. 














